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ABE 


In your November issue, Harold 
Holzer’s review of my book Lincoln Uber 
Alles: Dictatorship Comes to America 
resorted to name-calling and blatantly 
false statements as a means of discredit- 
ing the important issues I raise. 

Holzer’s review falsely states, “the 
author actually argues that socially- 
restricted life for free blacks in the 
North was far crueler than that facing 
enslaved blacks in the South.” I made 
no such argument in my book and 
Holzer’s assertion that I did is a lie. I 
said there were no clean hands—North, 
South, East, or West—in regards to pre- 
war racial justice in America. Much has 
been published about “Jim Crow” laws 
in the South, as if it were an exclusively 
southern phenomenon, which it is not. 
I compiled a long list of Jim Crow laws 
in the pre-war North (of which little 
has been written), not as an attempt 
to justify racial injustice elsewhere, 
rather to demonstrate there was no 
racial justice anywhere. Having made 
this point, the Civil War could not have 
been about the establishment of racial 
justice in the South if such justice was 
nowhere to be found. 

If Holzer believes there already 
was racial justice in the North in 1860 
I suggest he find a single jurisdiction 
where free blacks were actually citizens, 
much less welcomed. 

My book critically analyses a body 
of information that has been over- 
looked in the debate about whether 
secession is a lawful and legitimate 
power of the States. Lincoln Uber Alles 
analyses thirty precedent-setting cases 
before the U.S. Supreme Court from 


CROSSFIRE 


by the Court in these cases support the 
argument that secession is an attribute 
of state sovereignty, and no Court has 
ever attempted to draw the boundary 
where one attribute ends and another 
begins (including Chase’s discredited 
Texas v. White opinion in 1869). Yet 
Holzer dismisses without discussion 
this body of newly analyzed informa- 
tion, found nowhere else in print, as 
nothing but rehash. 

I establish that the Court has long 
held unconstitutional the principle 
known as “legislative entrenchment.” 
Legislative entrenchment is the prin- 
ciple that any act a prior legislature had 
the authority to pass, a future legisla- 
ture has the same authority to modify 
or repeal. This principle goes back to 


the Roman Republic, and the Court | 


has struck down every law that infring- 
es on a future legislature’s authority to 
modify or repeal. 

Thus, if the legislatures in the four 
Southern states that seceded in 1860-61 
were competent to call a convention to 
ratify the Constitution in 1787-90, they 
were equally competent to call a con- 
vention in 1860-61 and enrobe it with 
the same authority as the original con- 
vention, This is what South Carolina, 
Georgia, Virginia, and North Carolina 
did; they called a second convention 


with the same authority of the first, | 


and repealed the ratification of the 
first. Holzer’s review did not even men- 
tion this. If he found fault in this idea, 
why didn’t he dispute it rather than 
resort to false accusations and name- 
calling? 

—John Avery Emison 


I stand confidently behind my 
review and while I hardly mean to 
recommend that serious readers need 
to purchase or even leaf through the 
book in question, any such perusal 
would more than confirm its author's 
biased view of Lincoln and the 


history of both slavery and liberty | 


America. To go into a point-by-point 


1793 to 2001. The principles adopted 


| MAC 


rebuttal would only add undeserved 
credence to the book's absurd claims | 
about the legality of secession and the 
unimportance of slavery as a cause of 
disunion and war. 

This last point, however, has been 
raised with such disturbing regularity | 
in recent months that it cries out for 
a reality check. For far too long, Civil 
War enthusiasts have been entirely 
too tolerant of the false suggestion 
that Southern States abandoned their 
loyalty to the U. S. after Lincoln's 
1860 election because of issues like 
the tariff and local rights. Any reading 
of the proceedings of the secession 
conventions leaves little doubt that 
what the South feared most (and 
almost exclusively) was the threat the 
new President posed to slaves and 
slavery and its aristocracy's right to 
own other human beings. Every serious 
historian of the period--and every 
serious reader--is obliged, I think, to 
make this reality manifest over the 
next four years of sesquicentennial 
observances, however painful. Slavery 
caused secession and war, and no 
whitewashing of this truth should be 
tolerated. 

—Harold Holzer 


I just finished Gregory A. Thiele’s 
article on “McClellan at Antietam” in 
the Volume 12, #4 North & South and 
was not very impressed. Thiele said 
very little that was new, and although 
the article was designed to cast McClel- 
lan in a somewhat better light, Thiele 
basically confirmed Stephen Sear’s 
scathing indictment of “Little Mac’s” 
colossal bungling in the Maryland 
Campaign. 

Thiele made some comments that 
were quite questionable, especially his 
claim that Lee’s left flank was anchored 
on the Potomac (while his right flank 
rested on Antietam Creek) and there- 
fore McClellan had “few opportunities 
to maneuver against the Confederate 
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flanks. Lee’s left flank was nowhere 
near the Potomac and actually ended 
in the vicinity of the West Woods. Lee’s 
left was effectively “up in the air” and 
the uncoordinated Union assaults came 
very close to wreaking it on the morn- 
ing of September 17. As for Lee’s right 
flank, as Thiele points out, there were 
fordable sections of Antietam Creek 
downstream from the Burnside Bridge 
which, if utilized, would have placed 
Union troops in the rear of Lee’s posi- 
tion! 

Also dubious was Thiele’s asser- 
tion that Lee’s center was drawn along 
a commanding ridge line. Has Thiele 
ever visited the battlefield? I have been 
to Antietam many times and have been 
struck by the fact that Lee’s center was 
actually anchored on ground that fell 
off sharply from the Union position in 
the East Woods. The famed “Sunken 
Road” was aptly named, The Confed- 
erates could not see the approaching 
Union lines until they emerged from 
the high ground in their immediate 
front a few hundred feet away. This 
position could have been easily taken 
without a direct frontal assault and 
the Union soldiers who were cut down 
in front of the Sunken Road were the 
victims of monumental ineptitude on 
the part of the Union high command. 
Indeed, Lee’s center collapsed quickly 
once Union soldiers simply maneu- 
vered over to the high ground east of 
the Sunken Road and unleashed a dev- 
astating enfilade fire. This could have 
been done with no frontal attacks had 
Union officers taken time to reconnoi- 
ter the Confederates’ vulnerable posi- 
tion. Once the center of the line did 
fall apart, the road to Sharpsburg, and 
the splitting in half of Lee’s army, was 
wide open. Thiele makes no mention 
of McClellan’s insane decision to order 
his men to “hold their position” when 
it was plain to see that hardly any rebel 
troops stood in their way. Good grief, 
if Lee had all those hidden legions, as 
McClellan apparently feared, wouldn't 
he have used them to reinforce the cen- 
ter of his line before it caved in? 

Thiele fails to address McClellan’s 
failure to recognize that the purely 
reactive defensive battle waged by 
Lee, coupled with the Union’s limited 
tactical success on Lee’s left, right and 
center, was compelling evidence that 


aa 


the Army of Northern Virginia did not 
outnumber the Army of the Potomac, 
and that a more aggressive approach 
on McClellan’s part was justified. 
Thiele also does not explain the inex- 
plicable indifference of the Union high 
command to the vulnerable Confeder- 
ate artillery position on Nicodemus 
Ridge on the extreme left of Lee’s line, 
from which position the rebel gun- 
ners wreaked havoc on Union troops 
throughout the battle. The taking of 
Nicodemus Ridge should have been 
the first order of business for the Army 
of the Potomac on September 17, not 
disjointed attacks in the Cornfield, 
West Woods and the area around the 
Dunker Church. 

Interestingly, Thiele is completely 
silent as to McClellan’s failure to re- 
sume his attacks on the morning of 
September 18. Indeed, how could Mc- 
Clellan still imagine that he was out- 
numbered with Lee’s entire retracted 
line in open view? 

Thiele’s evaluation of McClellan as 
“a very conservative general who was 
averse to taking risks” does not even 
begin to address McClellan’s egregious 
mismanagement of the battle of Anti- 
etam. 

—Dennis Middlebrooks 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ed. I think the thrust of the article was 
that the possibility of destroying the 
Army of Northern Virginia was not 
nearly as great as is often claimed, and 
that therefore the opportunity missed by 
McClellan’s admittedly appalling gener- 
alship was not such as might have ended 


the war. If true, it is unfair to blame Mc- | 


Clellan for missing an opportunity that 
really didn’t exist. Of course, McClellan 
was a past-master at blowing any oppor- 
tunity offered him. 


PROCLAMATION 


Ed. I frequently have interesting exchang- 
es with readers via email. The following 
are some of the messages exchanged with 
Dan Williams of Pell City, Alabama, Dan 
had initially sent a message arguing that 
the Emancipation Proclamation freed 
no-one. I responded: 


Dan, 
The fact is that the Proclamation did 


immediately (or if you prefer, within a 
few days and weeks, as it was implement- 
ed) free perhaps as many 50,000 slaves. 
The evidence of notices that were posted 
and the written record both of soldiers 
and of slaveholders is quite clear. And 
of course, as the Union army advanced, 
more were freed (and conversely when 
the Confederate army reoccupied some 
areas (e.g., Winchester), freed slaves were 
often thrust back into slavery, or in some 
cases hanged. 

As I pointed out in the issue, Ten- 
nessee and certain parts of Virginia and 
SE Louisiana were exempted from the 
Proclamation, even though occupied by 
the Union army. But in all other occupied 
areas (in 8 or 9 states) slaves were imme- 
diately declared free by the Proclamation, 
and actually freed by the actions of the 
Union army. Of course slaveholders bit- 
terly resisted, as the woman quoted did, 
but they had no choice in the matter. As 
for the majority of slaves, behind Con- 
federate lines, they were declared free by 
the Proclamation, but not actually freed 
until the Union army advanced into their 
area. 

The oft-repeated statement that “no 
slaves were freed by the Proclamation” is 
simply untrue. It’s one of those Civil War 


myths that gets repeated by author after | 


author, but is nevertheless nonsense. 


Keith, 

I have oft heard the expression “The 
Emancipation Proclamation did not 
free a single slave”. The argument being 
that Abe had no legal authority where 
the Confederate government and mili- 
tary were in control. The citizens in the 
South did not awake on January 1,1863 
and decide to free their slaves because 
someone in another Nation proclaimed 
it so. Your reasoning that union sol- 
diers went out of their way to enforce 
the edict is thin considering they were 
already pretty good at freeing contra- 
bands, runaways, livestock, home fur- 
nishings, etc. The issue is revealed,What 
did the proclamation mean? To the 
South, absolutely nothing! Nonsense? I 
don’t think so. 

—Dan Williams 
Pell City Alabama 


Dan, 
Confederates no doubt considered it 
not legally binding, but we weren't talk- 
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ing about what someone thought, but 
what actually happened. Slaves were 
freed from bondage, removed from the 
control of their masters, escorted to safety 
behind Union lines, no longer subject 
to the lash or having their children sold 
away. Irrespective of what Jeff Davis and 
others thought about their legal status, I 
think that amounts to “freeing the slaves.” 
That is, freeing them in fact. If you don’t 
agree, them clearly we're speaking a dif- 
ferent language.* 


P.S. Actually Abe’s executive orders were 
legal (if not yet enforceable)throughout 
the United States, a nation which in- 
cluded Texas, Florida, et al. One hundred 
thousand loyal white southerners who 
fought for the Union certainly would 
have thought so. 


HRREKEHRHEHKHK EHH KH 


Dan then sent on to say that I was 
obviously determined not to accept the 
existence of the Confederate States of 
America, Actually, it wasn’t the existence 
of the Confederacy I was questioning, but 
its legal status, At no time did the Con- 
federate government exert political au- 
thority over an area that was recognized 
as its sovereign territory, and its alone. 
On the contrary, the entire area claimed 
by the Confederacy was simultaneously 
claimed by the U.S.A. It was the latter 
claim, resting upon seventy or so years 
enacted, recognized, and operational sov- 
ereignty, that continued to be recognized 
by the family of nations, membership to 
which the secessionists aspired but failed 
to achieve. It was the dual claim that the 
war was about. 

% See also my editorial: It Really Wasn't 
About Slavery. 


OOPS! 


Keith, 

Thanks for the many thought- 
provoking articles. In the January 2011 
edition Michael Halleran’s “Freemasons 
in the Civil War” related a story about 
Antietam regarding soldiers in the 5th 
New Hampshire rescuing a wounded 
officer in the 10th Alabama who lay 
wounded in Miller’s cornfield. While 
the incident may well have occurred, 
both units were nowhere near the 
Miller farm at Antietam. The mistake 
is likely confusing the cornfield west 


+= 


of the Sunken Road on the Piper farm 
with the more famous Miller cornfield 
several hundred yards to the north. 
The article is nonetheless fascinating 
and I enjoyed reading it. 
—Tom Clemens 
Keedysville, MD 


The article on Price’s Raid in your 
recent number included the finest ac- 
count of underground railroad activity 
in New York’s ‘burned over” district 
through the experiences of those who 
were intimately involved. I further 
agree with your editorial regarding the 
historical relevance of personal expe- 
rience in understanding the greater 
movement of history. It is a concept 
that I am presently researching inyoly- 
ing U.S.C.T. On page 14 of the article 
there is a copy of a print which is titled 
“Border Ruffians”. This print actually 
depicts formerly enslaved Africans in 
migration. I used the same print in my 
self-published book, “Champions of 
the Exodusters: The Saga of Rev. Moses 
Dickson, Captain Charlton Hunt Tandy 
and the Black Pioneers”, 2004. A study 
of the Exodusters Movement through 
the personal experiences of two of its 
most influential leaders. You have the 
finest military magazine on the market, 
and I read many of them. For individu- 
als who want to get past entertainment 
and into education and genuinely begin 
a national catharsis on slavery and civil 
conflict your well documented articles, 
written by the best scholars in the field, 
are the place to begin. 

—John H. Whitfield 
Bassett, Virginia 


LAST BATTLE 


In your recent issue there is an ar- 
ticle titled “The Last Battle of the Civil 
War” claiming that this took place on 
April 16, 1865, in Columbus, Georgia. I 
am afraid that this claim is wrong. 

Here in South Carolina during what 
is known as “Potter’s Raid” when a light 
division of about 2,500 Federal troops 
invaded Sumter County on April 9th 
1865 to destroy a hidden cache of Con- 
federate trains a series of battles and 
skirmishes ensued lasting up to April 
21, 1865. There was a battle at Boykin’s 
Mill on April 18th, a skirmish at Din- 
kin’s Mill and a short fight at Beech 
Creek on April 19th. The Beech Creek 
fight is, in fact, listed in our history here 
as the last official battle of the war in 
South Carolina. 

—Robert L. Brown 
Adjunct Faculty, USC-Sumter 


The controversy over which combat 
should be regarded as the Civil War's 
last real battle is a perennial one. This 
is in part due to the US Department 
of the Interior’s refusal in 1936 to be 
drawn into the uncomfortable position 
of having to decide which among sev- 
eral contesting sites should be officially 
considered that of the war’s last battle. 
(Interestingly, their refusal letter indi- 
cated a preference for Saylor’s Creek —a 
fight almost no one considers the war's 
last battle today.) With no “official” 
designation, nor even an “official” set 
of guidelines, the debate is sure to con- 
tinue. 


—Charles Misulia 


COVER STORY 


This issue’s front cover 
painting by Dale Gallon, titled 
“For Distinguished Gallantry,” 
depicts First Lieutenant Edward 
B. Williston, commander of 
Battery D, 2nd U.S. Artillery, at 
Trevilian Station, Virginia, on 
June 12, 1864. Lieutenant Wil- 
liston moved a 12 Ib Napoleon 
cannon into the skirmish line 
of the 2nd U.S. Cavalry and was 


instrumental in repelling a Confederate assault. The young lieutenant was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for “distinguished gallantry.” 
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Albert A. Nofi 


FROM THE GRAPEVINE 


> Stationed at the Benicia Barracks, in California, 
in 1852, Lieutenant U.S. Grant and some fellow- 
officers of the 4th Infantry opened a billiards club 
in a San Francisco hotel, but the business failed 
when the civilian manager absquatulated with 
their money. 

> Of 114 surgeons in the United States Army at 
the start of the secession crisis, in November of 
1860, only 27 “went South” or were dismissed for | 
disloyalty, slightly less than a quarter, lower than | 
the proportion of all Regular Army line officers | 
who joined the Confederacy, nearly a third. 

> Evaluating the plan of the 48th Pennsylvania | 
to detonate a mine under Confederate lines at 
Petersburg in July of 1864, Major James Chatham 
Duane, Chief Engineer of the Army of the 
Potomac, studied British and French attempts 
to blow up the Russian defenses at Sebastopol, 
nearly a decade earlier. 

> Established in June of 1861, by October the 
Confederate ammunition factory at Bird Island, 
near Richmond, was employing 700 workers, 
60-percent of whom were women, turning out 
about 200,000 musket cartridges a day. 

> Having captured Winchester from Union forces 

under Major General Robert H. Milroy on June 

15, 1863, the men of Confederate Lieutenant 

General Richard Ewell’s Second Corps found a 

rich haul of supplies, and went around “drinking 

ilroy juleps, smoking Milroy Havanas.” 

Sethe 65th Colored Infantry, which served from | 

@March 11, 1864, to March 20, 1866,. had the 

Sdubious distinction of having more deaths from 

disease than any other Union regiment, losing 

750 officers and men out of a total of nearly 

70 enrolled, over 42-percent, an average of 

; tly over on for each of the 739 days the 

" regiment was in service, though not a single man 

died in combat. 

> Early in July of 1861, ordered to move the newly 
raised 21st Illinois Volunteers some 116 miles 
from central Illinois to a post on the Mississippi, 
Colonel U.S, Grant turned down an offer of rail 
transport because “The men are going to be 
doing a lot of marching before the war is over and 
I prefer to train them in friendly country, rather 
than in the enemy’s.” 

> Since contemporary custom required candidates 
to modestly refrain from appearing actually to 
want to be president, when Abraham Lincoln 
went to the polls on November 6, 1861, thinking 
it inappropriate to vote for himself, on the advice 
of his law partner William Herndon, he cut off 
the top part of the ballot and voted for the rest of 
the Republican ticket. 


® Major James Chatham 
Duane 


Y Robert H. Milroy (1816- 
1890) had a less than 
glamorous career as a 
Union general. 


> Stephen Dodson 
Ramseur (1837-1864) 


Knapsack A CIVIL WAR DIGEST 


SHORT ROUNDS 
First Blood 

On May 1, 1861, in the aftermath of the firing 
on Ft. Sumter and Lincoln's call for volunteers, the 
North Carolina state legislature authorized a special 
election for delegates for a convention that would 
consider the question of secession. The delegates 
met in Raleigh on May 20th, and debated the issue 
into the late afternoon, while a large festive crowd 
gathered outside the capitol and the men of the 
Ellis Light Artillery positioned their six pieces to 
be ready to fire a celebratory salute. Only recently 
formed, the battery had an odd assortment of 
pieces; two 12-pounder howitzers, three 6-pounder 
bronze smooth bore cannon, and one 3-inch 
rifled cannon. But under the guidance of their 
commander, 23-year old Captain Stephen Dodson 
Ramseur, the men had worked hard to learn their 
trade and were ready when the call to duty came. 

At about 5:30 p.m. the delegates voted 
unanimously to take North 
Carolina out of the Union. 
Almost immediately, the men 
of the Ellis Light Artillery 
began firing a 100 gun salute. 
As the cannon loosed, the 
blasts broke windows in 
nearby private homes and 
businesses. The 
gunners maintained 
a steady rate of fire, 
no easy task even 
without the dangers 
of battle. After each 
shot, the gun had 
to be swabbed 
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“Before I will leave them to the enemy, I will lose many more men’ 


Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, urged to abandon his wounded, 


out with a damp sponge, to insure no embers 
remained in the barrel, then wiped dry, a new 
charge had to be loaded, and a primer set before 
the gun could fire again. Well-trained, the troops 
performed their duties smoothly. 

Then fate intervened. 

Withdrawing his swab from his gun, one 
of the troops accidentally hit a bulldog that had 
wandered into the firing line. The dog, already 
hyper due to the loud cannon blasts, promptly 
| locked his jaws on the soldier’s backside, so 
tightly that it required three men to pry them 
loose, 

Thus did North Carolina suffer its first 
casualty in the war. 


Colonel Marston's Guardhouse 
In March of 1862, Colonel Gilman 


Marston’s 2nd New Hampshire Infantry was 
assigned to the 1st Brigade of Major General 
Joseph Hooker's division in the Army of the 
Potomac, and was camped north of Washington, 
near Bladensburg, Maryland. Early that 
month, the brigade received a new commander, 
Brigadier General Henry M. Naglee. 

Naglee (West Point, 1835), seems to 
have been an arrogant sort, with an abrasive 
personality and was something of a martinet; 
within a day after taking over the brigade, he had 
placed a number of officers and enlisted men 
under arrest on various technicalities. While 
inspecting the brigade's camp, he noticed that 
the regiment had erected a guard house. The 
building provided space for the officer of the 
day and regimental personnel, and, of course, 
included facilities for housing prisoners. Naglee 
decided that the place was much too good for 
Rebel prisoners. He ordered that the regiment 
put up a sturdier, more Spartan facility. 

“Build it without a crack or opening,” he 
said, “so that it will be perfectly dark.” 

Colonel Marston, a veteran of Bull 


after losing at Kernstown, March 23, 1862 


circuit, he realized that there was no door. 

He turned to Marston, demanding to know 
how prisoners were supposed to get inside. 

“Oh, replied Marston, “that’s not my lookout. 
I have obeyed orders strictly, adding, perhaps 
with a little smile flickering across his lips, “How 
does it suit you?” 


INCIDENTS OF WAR 
Jeff Davis Takes a Train. . 


In contrast to Abraham Lincoln’s longer journey 
from Springfield to Washington, where he would 
assume the post of President of the United States, 
surprisingly little attention has been devoted 
to Jefferson Davis’ equally important trip from 
Vicksburg to Montgomery, to assume the 
presidency of the Confederacy, a journey that 
began on the very same day. 

Meeting in Montgomery, Alabama, on 
February 9, 1861, delegates from most of the 
recently seceded states elected Mississippian 
Jefferson Davis Provisional President of the 
Confederate States. At the time, Davis, who had 
recently resigned his seat in the U.S. Senate, was 
at Briarfield, his plantation about 20 miles south 
of Vicksburg, on the Mississippi, about 
290 miles west of Montgomery. 

Davis received unofficial word of his election 
on that very same day, his wife Varina recording 
that he was clipping roses in his garden when 
the telegram arrived, and that “when reading 
the telegram he looked so grieved that I feared 
some evil had befallen our family.’ Despite this, 
having had some inkling that he would probably 
be elected (presidential candidates in those days 
were supposed to pretend they didn’t want the 
job), upon receiving the news, Davis acted with 
commendable speed. The next day, as hundreds 
of cables began arriving, some congratulatory, 
some proffering advice, and some blatantly 
asking for commissions, jobs, or other favors, 
Davis received official notice of his election, and 


, 


A Colonel (later major 


general) Gilman Marston 


(1811-1890) 


A Brigadier General 
(later brigadier general) 


Henry Morris Naglee 
(1815-1886) was an 


abrasive fellow. In the 


summer of 1863 he 


refused to carry out the 


instructions of Governor 


Francis Pierpont, and was 
relieved of his command. 
He was mustered out of 
the service in April of the 


Run, not to mention decades of courtroom 
machinations and political infighting in the 


telegraphed his acceptance. He began making 
plans to travel to Montgomery. 


Granite State, willingly complied. 

Naturally, a few days later, when Naglee 
returned to visit the 2nd New Hampshire, he 
asked to see the new guardhouse. He found 
ita solidly built structure. The grim building, 
its walls unpierced by windows, seems to have 
greatly pleased Naglee, as he walked around it to 

examine each side. But then, upon completing a 


On Monday, February 11th, Davis left 
Briarfield for Montgomery; it was the same day 
Abraham Lincoln left Springfield, Illinois, for 
Washington. Several of his slaves rowed Davis 
about three miles down the Mississippi to the 
steamer landing at Ursino. Although for a 
moment it looked like he would miss the boat, 
Davis was able to catch the very new steamer 


following year. 
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Natchez, by the well-known riverman Thomas 
P. Leathers, for the 35-some-mile ride upriver to 
Vicksburg, a journey of about five or six hours. 
Arriving at Vicksburg rather late in the day, Davis 
was welcomed by a crowd, a band, militiamen, 
cannon fire, and some of his Mexican War comrades 
from the Ist Mississippi Mounted Rifles, complete 
with the regimental standard. After a brief speech, 
he entrained on the recently completed Vicksburg 

& Meridian Railroad and headed east for Jackson, 
about 45 miles distant, where he was again given 

a tumultuous reception. Davis would spend most 

of the next three days in Jackson, meeting with 
various political and civic leaders, and coping with 
numerous telegrams. On the 12th, he wrote to 
Governor John J. Pettus to offer his “resignation of 
the office of Major Gen. of the Army of Mississippi,” 
a post to which he had only recently been appointed. 
Soon after noon on Thursday, the 14th, he resumed 
his journey, taking the Mississippi Central north to 
Grand Junction, Tennessee. 

From Grand Junction, which he reached during 
the wee hours on the 15th, Davis took the Memphis 
& Charleston east. The train made many stops, not 
only at the larger regional centers such as Corinth 
and Juka, in Mississippi, and Decatur and Huntsville, 
in Alabama, but also at smaller places, often to 
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tumultuous welcomes. Apparently Davis made 
some 20 to 25 speeches during the trip, speaking at 
virtually every stop, most short addresses from the 
train. There's an anecdote—possibly bogus—that 
he became so tired of these speeches, he arranged 
for the conductor, upon hearing a certain phrase, 
to signal the engineer to begin moving out of the 
station while emitting whistles and steam. 

Arriving at Chattanooga on the evening of 
the ee Davis boarded the Western & Atlantic 
probably about 8:00 pm, southbound for Atlanta, 
where he arrived around 3:00 or 4:00 am on the 
16th. He checked into the Trout House, on Decatur 
and Pryor Streets, billed in a contemporary guide 
book as “by far the best hotel in Atlanta.” Davis 
rose early, and under overcast skies, during a cold, 
drizzling rain, gave a speech to a crowd estimated 
at 5,000 or so that had gathered in the square in 
front of the hotel, an account of which aj in 
the Atlanta Gate-City Guardian later that day, and, 
as was the custom of the times, was picked up and 
reprinted by other papers, in the North as well as 
the South. 


Speech at Trout House 
He began by saying how cordially he greeted the men 
who stood before him, fellow-citizens of the 


Speaking of expansion, Davis pointed to “the West India 
Isles... and the Northern parts of Mexico.” 


Confederate States of America, and Georgians, 
the noblest title last. By the recollection of this 
soil being the birth place of his own father—of 
many of Georgia's sons standing by him in times 
of peace and war, and of this State’s noble stand 
for the freedom of the South, he felt at home in 
their midst. He congratulated them all upon 

the fact that, after a fair trial of the disposition 

of the Government to do us justice, and a full 
conviction that this we would never get, we had 
cut loose from that “dead body,’ and were now 
able to settle, by treaty or arms, a question which 


taken down word-for-word. Comparing it with 
reports of his speeches at several other stops along 
the way, such as Stevenson, Alabama, Newman, 
Ringgold, Cartersville, La Grange, and West Point, 
in Georgia, and Opelika and Auburn in Alabama, 
Davis seems to have had a few basic themes on 
which he extemporized, a sort-of’ “stump speech.” 
The speech concluded, still before noon he 
boarded an Atlanta & Montgomery train and 
headed southwest. Now the Atlanta & Montgomery | Joseph E. Davis 
actually had two subsidiaries. The Atlanta and (1784-1870), Jefferson 


a hypocritical pretence of conscience on the West Point ended at the Georgia-~Alabama state lied on eel 
i and a political power in 
part of the North would never allow us to settle line. From there, one had to take the other Mississippi. 


while united with them. Now, said Col. Davis, 
they are no more to be troubled with a “vicarious 
repentance” for us, and they will no more be 
called upon by the qualms of uneasy consciences 
to afflict themselves on our account. For the 
future, we are to be embraced in the same moral 
category as Cuba and Brazil,and the North are 

to feel for us the same accountability. He felt that, 
in the future, we had nothing to fear: he did not 
mean fear of physical afflictions, but of the great 
political result; our staple fed, as well as clothed, 
the world, and furnished indissoluble cords 

for binding together, in a grand homogeneous 
Union, the States now making common cause 
with us. He said that he had no fears about 
Expansion; there were the West India Isles, which, 
under the old Union, were forbidden fruit to us, 
and there were the Northern parts of Mexico. We 
ardently desire peace with the North-with the 
world; but come peace or war, just as it pleased 
them, he was ready, and he knew our people were. 
But still our policy was peace and Free Trade, and 
if nothing but the strong hand of Coercion would 
do the North, all we had to do would be to open 
our ports, grant Letters of Marque, and buy the 
last enterprising Yankee out of Boston! 


After occupying some minutes in elaborating this 


view of his subject, Col. Davis spoke of the labors 
before him, and the call that existed on all good 
patriots for patience and kind construction. 

All that his ability—all that his resources of 
mind or body, could effect in behalf of the new 
Government, should be cheerfully rendered; and 
hoping to meet his audience again under the 
brightest auspices, he bid them a most respectful 
adieu. 


Albeit not a verbatim transcript, this seems 


subsidiary, the West Point & Montgomery. 
Unfortunately, the managers and engineers who 
built the Alabama portion of the line had opted 
for a track gauge—distance between the rails— 
of 48”. Although most lines in the North, as well 
as many in the Carolinas and some in Virginia, 
used the 4’ 8” gauge, a 5’ gauge was more common 
across the South. So at West Point, Davis had to 
change from the 5’ Atlanta & West Point to take 
the 4’ 8” Montgomery & West Point line for the 
final leg of his trip. Also boarding the train at 
West Point were two companies of militia from 
Columbus, Georgia, who accompanied the 
Provisional President to Opelika, Alabama. 
During his journey, Davis was able to get 
some work done in the cars. Although sleepers 
were not yet common, the Memphis & Charleston 
supplied him with a car fitted up with a bed, on 
which he could catch cat naps. He reportedly slept 
in his clothes, since he had to make so many public 
appearances. During the trip he seems to have 
worked on his inaugural address. Davis also did 
a good deal of politicking during the journey. At 
various times local prominenti would board the 
train to greet him. Some would ride for a bit, and 
then get off, while others remained for the balance 
of the trip. He often had to deal with people 
seeking to shake his hand or asking for a job. On 
the first leg, from Vicksburg to Jackson, he was 
accompanied by his older brother Joseph E. Davis, 
a considerable political force in the South, Earl Van 
Dorn, recently resigned from the U.S. Army and 
shortly to become a major general in Confederate 
service, and Cotesworth P. Smith, Chief Justice 
of the Mississippi Supreme Court, a staunch 


to be the longest surviving account of any of secessionist. On the final leg of his journey, at 

the speeches Davis made during his journey, Auburn, where Davis reviewed the local militia 
and, although not indicated by quotation company, the “Auburn Guards” (later Company B, 
marks, some of the lines read like they were 45th Alabama), he was joined by William L. Yancey, 
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“now we are brethren, not in name, merely, but in fact— 
men ne one bone, one interest, sont Seguin 8 
stic institutions. ” Jefferson Davis 


—lefferson Davis 


one of the most prominent secessionist “fire- 
eaters,’ and a delegation of notable Alabamians, 
who escorted him to Montgomery. 
The final leg of Davis’ journey was described 
= inthe Charleston Mercury of February 19th. 


MONTGOMERY, February 16. President Davis’ trip 
from Jackson, Mississippi, to Montgomery, was 
one continuous ovation. He made no less than 
twenty-five speeches upon the route, returning 
thanks for complimentary greetings from crowds 
of ladies and gentlemen. There were military 
demonstrations, salutes of cannon, &c., at the 
various depots. 

The Committee of Reception, appointed by the 
Southern Congress, and also the Committee 
appointed by the Montgomery authorities, met 
President Davis about 80 miles from the city and 
formally welcomed him. Two fine companies 
from Columbus, Ga., formed an escort to Opelika. 
The cortege reached Montgomery Friday night 
at ten o'clock. Salvos of artillery greeted his 
approach, anda very large crowd assembled at the 
depot, hailing his appearance with tremendous 
cheering. President Davis, returning thanks, said 
that he was proud to receive the congratulations 
and hospitality of the people of Alabama. He 
briefly reviewed the present position of the 
South. The time for compromise, he said, had 
passed, and our only hope was in a determined 
maintenance of our position, and to make all 
who oppose us smell Southern powder and feel 
Southern steel. If coercion should be persisted 
in, he had no doubt as to the result. We would 
maintain our right to self-government at all 
hazards. We ask nothing, want nothing, and will 
have no complications. If other States should 
desire to join our Confederation, they can freely 
come on our terms. Our separation from the 
old Union is complete. NO COMPROMISE; 
NO RECONSTRUCTION CAN BE NOW 
ENTERTAINED. (Tremendous applause.) 


The Mercury went on to say that the 
Provisional President then was escorted to the 
Exchange House, the only decent hotel in town, 
where an enthusiastic crowd awaited him. At 
about 10:45 Davis spoke from a balcony, an 
address that the paper printed as: 


Fellow Citizens and Brethren of the Confederate States 
of America—for now we are brethren, not in 
name, merely, but in fact—men of one flesh, one 
bone, one interest, one purpose, and of identity 
of domestic institutions. We have henceforth, I 
trust, a prospect of living together in peace, with 
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our institutions a subject of protection and not 
of defamation. It may be that our career will be 
ushered in, in the midst of storms it may be that 
as this morning opened with clouds, mist and 
rain, we shall have to encounter inconveniences 
at the beginning; but as the sun rose, lifted 

the mist, dispersed the clouds, and left a pure 
sunlight, Heaven so will prosper the Southern 
Confederacy, and carry us safe from sea to the 
safe harbor of constitutional liberty. (Applause.) 
Thus we shall have nothing to fear at home, 
because at home we shall have homogeneity. 
We have nothing to fear abroad, because, if 
war should come, if we must again baptise 

in blood the principles for which our fathers 
bled in the Revolution, we shall show that we 
are not degenerate sons, but will redeem the 
pledges they gave to preserve the sacred rights 
transmitted us, and show that Southern valor 
still shines as brightly as in the days of ‘76, in 
1812, and in every other conflict: 

I was informed by friends that your kindness only 
required that I should appear before you, 
fatigued, as 1 am, by travel, hoarse and unable to 
speak at length, and I came out merely to assure 
you of my gratitude for these manifestations of 
good will. I come with diffidence and distrust to 
discharge the great duties devolved on me by the 
kindness and confidence of the Congress of the 
Confederate States. I thank you, friends, for the 
kind manifestations of favor and approbation 
you exhibit on this occasion. Throughout my 
entire progress to this city I have received the 
same flattering demonstrations of generous 
support. I did not regard them as personal 
to myself, but tendered to me as. an humble 
representative of the principles and policy of the 
Confederate States. I will devote to the duties of 
the high office to which I have been called all I 
have of heart, of head and of hand. 

If, in the progress of events, it shall become necessary, 
and my services shall be needed in another 
position—if, to be plain, necessity shall require 
that I shall again enter the ranks as a soldier, I 
hope you will welcome me there. 

Now, friends, again thanking you for this 
manifestation of your approbation, allow me to 
bid you good night. 


This, the final speech of Davis’ journey, 
appears to have been the only one that was 
taken down verbatim. On February 18th, 
Davis took the oath of office as Provisional 
President of the Confederacy, on front portico 
of the Alabama state capitol, an address in 
keeping with the spirit of his remarks at the 
Exchange Hotel. 


In bis inaugural speech, Davis said the time had come 
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pose us smell Southern powder and 


feel Southern steel.” 


Now Davis’ speeches at the Exchange and 
upon his inauguration are quite statesmanlike 
when compared with his “stump speech” 

as reported in the Gate-City Guardian, the 
Charleston Mercury, the Atlanta Intelligencer, 

and many other papers. As can be seen from 

the address at the Trout House, that stump 
speech was a fiery oration, including what 
the Mercury called a “spirited review of the 
causes of secession,” with remarks about the 
“hell-born fanaticism” of certain circles in the 
North, predictions of the imminent adhesion 
of the Border States to the Confederacy and 
of swift foreign recognition, plus a pitch for | 
the annexation of Cuba, the West Indies, and | 
northern Mexico, before he concluded by saying 
that should war come, it would be hard, but that 
the North would suffer defeat and devastation, 
and sink into poverty, with the Memphis Appeal 
adding that he predicted that “grass would grow” 
in the streets of Northern cities. 

In his memoirs, Davis claimed that the 
newspapers got a lot wrong, a charge that has 
subsequently been picked up by several of his 
biographers. To some extent he was correct. 
Certainly the Charleston Mercury, and other 
papers, were wrong to report that his journey 
“was one continuous ovation,’ for in a private | 
letter to his wife Varina on February 20th, 

Davis wrote that there was a noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm for him in Tennessee, then still in 

the Union, though he noted that elsewhere “the 
people at every station manifested good-will and 
approbation by bon fires at night, firing by day; 
shouts and salutation in both.” But Davis also 
claimed that Northern papers were deliberately 
trying to inflame the situation, which hardly 
explains the fiery accounts in the Gate-City 
Guardian, the Mercury, the Intelligencer, and the 
Daily Appeal, as well as other southern papers, 
that reported rather blistering rhetoric on his 
part. Speaking off the cuff, to enthusiastic 
crowds, Davis either got caught up in the spirit of 
the moment, or himself sought to stir up greater 
enthusiasm. Naturally, afterwards, like all good 
politicians, Davis blamed the press, while making 
his contribution to the “Lost Cause.” 

Davis’ journey illustrates the weakness of 
the Southern rail net. Although Vicksburg and 
Montgomery are less than 290 miles apart, Davis 
had to travel a circuitous route that covered 
some 820 miles, and he was almost continuously 


in the cars from the afternoon of the 14th until 
very late on the 16th. During his journey he 
twice had actually to leave the Confederacy, 
entering the United States, since he had to 
change trains at Grand Junction and again at 
Chattanooga, in Tennessee, which had voted 
heavily against secession just a few days before. 


as Hin } 
From To Miles Hours * 
Briarfield Vicksburg** c. 35 ¢. 5-6 
Vicksburg Jackson COS COS 
Jackson Grand Junction ¢c. 230 c«,. 15-16 
Grand Junction Chattanooga c.260 c. 18-19 
Chattanooga _ Atlanta c. 120 « 8-9 
Atlanta West Point CBS "67 76 } 
West Point Montgomery c. 80 c. 6 
* Includes short layovers, but not the 60 or so hours he 
spent in Jackson nor the 4-6 hour stay in Atlanta. 

* By steamer Natchez, all other legs being by rail. 


On the eve of the war the approximately 
9,000 miles of track in what would shortly 
constitute the Confederacy were owned by 
113 different railroad companies, many of 
which controlled only very short lines. As 
noted, while most Southern lines 
ran on 5’ track, there were some 
48” lines, a few 
useda5’6” gauge, _ 
and a handful used = 


still other gauges. 
(continued on page 19} By, 
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YDavis spoke from the 
balcony of the Trout 
House in Atlanta. In 
the above photograph 
there is a wagon 
standing directly 
outside the hotel. 
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THE CANING OF 


CHARLES SUMNER 


AND THE ORIGINS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


By Williamjames Hull Hoffer 


n May 22, 1856, Democratic Congressman Preston S. Brooks from South Carolina 
caned Republican Senator Charles Sumner from Massachusetts on the floor of the 
U.S. Senate. One of the critical events in the chain of events that led to the clash 
often referred to as the contest between North and South, the caning shows the divisions 
_ in the country in stark contrast. For Brooks, the most important part of his life was his 
honor. His frenzied attack on Sumner came from the demands of this social and cultural 
_ system that governed his state and his section, the South. For Sumner, the attack was as 
unthinkable as his speech two days before — “The Crime Against Kansas” — was necessary 
in all its provocative fury. In these two men, we have the two competing sections, their 
contrasting societies, their increasingly divergent interests, and the animosity growing into 
_ hatred leading up to the bloodiest war in U.S. history. A closer look at this incident can 
_ help us truly understand why the country engaged in the Civil War. 
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A community of Abolitionists could only be governed bya 
penitentiary system. They are as unfit for liberty as maniacs, j 
criminals, or wild beasts. —Richmond, Virginia, Enquirer (Democratic), (3 June, 1856) 
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Congressional scuffles were far from 
rare, and, yet, this incident did capture the 
imagination both North and South. There 
was something more to it than one lawyer and 
lawmaker from the South smashing the head of 
another lawyer and lawmaker from the North. It 
may have had something to do with their states’ 
respective roles in the history of the country, or 
the trajectory of their careers. It may have also 
been one of those unlikely confluences of several 
different larger trends: the completely different 
paths of Massachusetts and South Carolina, 
the rise of the controversy about the extension 
of slavery, the demise of an earlier generation 
of politicians committed to union at any cost, 
and the arrival of mass circulation newspapers 
combined with the telegraph’s heightening of 
media controversies. All 
of these things created 
a witches’ brew of 
antagonisms, political 
controversy, and dire 
threats. 

Charles Sumner 3 
certainly provoked the 
attack with his oration on May 19 and 20, 

“The Crime Against Kansas,” on the floor of 
the Senate. He did not hold back in either his 
rhetoric or the fierceness of his arguments. He 
accused Senator Andrew P. Butler of South 
Carolina as the “Don Quixote” of the debate 
over extending slavery to the Kansas territory. 
It was a reference to one of western literature’s 
first novels, Miguel de Cervantes’s Don Quixote. 
The titular character was an elderly nobleman 
clearly not in his right mind. Taking on the 
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The member from South Carolina transgressed every 
rule of honor which should animate or restrain one 
gentleman in his connections with another, in his 
ruffian assault upon Mr. Sumner. There is no chivalry 
in a brute. There is no manliness in a scoundrel. 
—Boston, Massachusetts, Courier (Whig), 23 May, 1856) 
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tasks of a knight of old, he donned ancient 
armor, went in search of noble quests, and chose 
as the lady he would champion a barmaid by 
the name of Dulcinea. In Sumner’s rendering, 


‘ 


‘ 


Butler’s Quixote championed a “harlot” by the 
name of slavery. But, Sumner did not stop with 
this literary allusion. He also compared South 
Carolina’s history with that of Kansas and found 
it wanting. He heaped personal scorn on Butler 
among others. In other words, he had gone far 
beyond any of his previous efforts. 

It was not surprising that several of his fellow 
senators denounced the oration. Even Sumner’s 
friend and ally New York’s Republican senator, 
William Seward, worried that the personal 
denunciations were gratuitous. Unfortunately, 
we cannot credit their public criticisms. 
Sumner’s enemies would not have pronounced 
upon the speech and the speaker unless they 
had formulated the remarks for public view. 
Illinois Senator Stephan A. Douglas’ oft-quoted 


SUMNER was well and elegantly whipped, and he ‘ 
richly deserved it. 
—Charleston, South Carolina, Mercury (Democratic), (28 May, 1856) 
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remark may be more telling as it seems to have 
been impromptu. “Is it his object to provoke 
some of us to kick him as we would a dog in 
the street, that he may get sympathy upon the 
just chastisement?” Just as memorable, but 
certainly not as accurate was Senator Lewis 
Cass’ description of the speech as: “the most un- 
American and unpatriotic that ever grated on 
the ears of the members of this high body....”' 
They disputed every particular just as they 
berated the speaker. In as much as Sumner had 
his defenders that day 
as well, the Senate’s 
stated reactions 
matched the public 
: reactions. 

Not surprisingly 
from this 
combination of fierce 
rhetoric and literary 
allusions, the Bay 
State’s senior senator 
was an abolitionist 

with a scholarly bent. The son of a minister 
who died when he was young, he attended 
private schools in Boston on scholarship. He 
then attended Harvard College, then Harvard 


A Charles Sumner (787 1- 
1874) has been described 

as “the least racist man 

in America in his day." In 
advocating the abolition of 
slavery and equal treatment 
of the races he was certainly 
on the side of the angels. But 
he was also an insufferably 
arrogant and egotistical 
moralist who antagonized 
not just his opponents, but 
also many of those who 
shared his anti-slavery 
views. 
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It was a speech full of abuse of his brother 
Senators—full of the vilest and most dangerous 
appeals against the institutions of the South, and 
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calculated only to increase the strife between the 


two sections and lead to disunion and civil war. 
—Raleigh, North Carolina, Standard (Democratic), (28 May, 1856) 
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V Democratic Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas 
(1813-1861) famously 
declared that he did not 
care whether slavery was 
voted up or down. He 
accused Sumner and his 
fellow Republicans of being 
“the pure unadulterated 
representatives of 
Abolitionism, Free Soilism, 
Niggerism in the Congress of 
the United States” 


| uncompromising abrasiveness did not help. 


Law School where he apprenticed himself 
to the great judicial writer and former U.S. 
Supreme Court Justice, Joseph Story. Sumner 
was disappointed not to receive an academic 
appointment at Harvard, but managed to find 
a career for himself in his own Quixotic quest 
for higher causes. His idealism, pacifism, and 
strident morality gained him both acclaim and 
disparagement. He ardently advocated for all 
his causes: besides abolition of slavery, prison 
reform, the peace movement, and civil rights for 
people of all backgrounds and races. In short, 
he was a very peculiar politician. 

Sumner’s first successful run for office 
was more a farce than a triumph. Due to the 
divisions in Massachusetts with the rise of the 
American Party, derogatorily known as the 
“Know Nothings” after their anti-immigrant, 
secret society origins, the Massachusetts 
legislature was split among the Know Nothings, 


the Democrats, and the 
Whigs in 1850. Sumner 
arranged with a coalition 
of Know Nothings and 
Democrats to have him 
selected as senator. The 
coalition soon faltered, 

but Sumner was safely 
ensconced in the senate for 
his six year term. While 
there he did little of any 
importance except give the occasional oration 
on the evils of slavery and give offense to most 
of his colleagues. Belonging to no party until 
he joined the unpopular, minority Republicans, 
it is unlikely Sumner could have played a 
substantial legislative part in any event, but his 


Instead, he took advantage of the senate’s 
traditional respect for orations to deliver a 
series of speeches against the expansion of 
slavery to the western territories. Sumner was 
not seeking to convince his colleagues to vote 
one way or another. He had a much broader, 
remote audience in mind. Reporters took 
notes from the galleries of the chamber. Every 
spoken word made it into the Congressional 
Globe, which could be sent free of charge— 


For the first time the extreme 
discipline of the Plantation has 
been introduced into the Senate 
of the United States. 


—Albany, New York, Evening Journal 
(Republican), (23 May, 1856) 
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franked—to would-be readers far and wide. In 


a sense, Sumner used the senate as a gigantic 
amplification chamber. He was one of the first, 
but by no means the last, to make a case before 
the nation using senatorial privilege as his 
mechanism. It was not long before his fervency 
created trouble for him. 

Sumner’s “Crime Against Kansas” speech 


_ was not the first of his speeches to garner 


unpleasant attention. After his remarks on 

the Anthony Burns incident, Senators Butler 
and James Mason of Virginia took him to 

task for defending the Boston, Massachusetts, 
crowds that had set upon federal marshals who 
were escorting the alleged fugitive slave back 

to slavery. These verbal tussles degenerated 
into fierce exchanges about the abolitionists’ 
adherence to the dictates of federal law. The 
fierceness of their remarks showed the already 


| fraying relationships between Northerners and 


Southerners even in the normally courteous, 
reserved senate. 
In a prior incident in 1854, Butler responded 
in kind to Sumner’s dispositions. But, in taking 
his rhetoric to another 
level, he set the stage 
f for later events. Instead 
of merely defending 
| his section against 
Sumner’s assertions, 
f Butler decided to 
lambaste the social 
statistics of the North, 
its morals compared to 
those of the founding 
generation, and the “cankers” of its society in the 
form of prohibition, abolitionism, and women 
“who step from the sphere proscribed to them by 
God, to enter into the political arena, and claim 
the rights of men.” It was one thing to defend 
slavery. It was another to call into question the 
values of another section and Massachusetts in 
particular. Sumner had succeeded in goading 
Butler into a sectional attack, rather than a 
mere defense. It was another example of how 
abolitionists encouraged defenders of slavery to 


| go to extremes. 


A few days later, Senator Stephen A. Douglas 
also sparred with Sumner, but with more 
aplomb than Butler. Douglas referred to the 
difficulty of Sumner’s election and the coalition 
of Democrats and Free Soilers that made it 
happen as akin to a “larceny” and his subsequent 
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The mouths of the representatives of the north are to be { 


closed by the use of bowie-knives, bludgeons, and revolvers. 
—Boston, Massachusetts, Atlas (Republican), (23 May, 1856) 


reception in the Senate due to the “dishonorable 
and corrupt means” by which he had received 
the office.’ It was not the first time a senator 
replied to Sumner with an attack on his 
character. Douglas himself had accused Sumner 
and his fellow Republicans of being “the pure, 
unadulterated representatives of Abolitionism, 
Free Soilism, Niggerism in the Congress of 

the United States.’ It also denoted the strong 
feelings Sumner elicited in his opponents, 
whether Northerner 
or Southerner. 

Brooks had come 
from a very different 
place than Sumner’s 
Massachusetts. He 
was as unlikely to 
receive Sumner’s 
speech well as 
anyone outside of the 
North. To be precise, 
South Carolina’s 
origins, make-up, and history gave Brooks a 
starkly contrasting view of nation, politics, and 
civilization. At least in part this was a result of 
plain-as-day demographics. In many respects 
his state was not a slaveholding society, but a 
slave society. Since the early eighteenth century, 
slaves were the majority of the population 
and everything in the Palmetto State revolved 
around that commitment to and inescapable 
trap of human bondage. Through this extreme 
version of slavery, the society itself became the 
home to extreme positions regarding what many 
termed “the peculiar institution.” 

By the time of the American Revolution, 
like Virginia to the north, South Carolina could 
boast a gentry and a society that was among 
the wealthiest in the English-speaking world, 
and, thus, some of the most prosperous on 
the planet. Like feudal lords of old, but with 
values and culture derived from Enlightenment 
Englishmen, the planter class as well as the 
much larger group of farmers who owned only 
a few slaves acted, considered themselves, and 
expected to be treated as gentlemen. But, the 
South Carolina that constituted one of the 
leading states of the union was not simply the 
rice plantations of the low country and the 
colonial capital and port of Charleston. South 
Carolina was much more diverse than that. 

Interestingly, one district in South Carolina, 


ee 
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We believe there are some kinds 
of slander and abuse, for the 
perpetration of which, no office 
or station should protect a man 
from deserved punishment. 
—Milledgeville, Georgia, Federal Union 
(Democratic), (3 June, 1856) 


the ninety-sixth of Edgefield County, “Fighting 
Edgefield,” became the center point for South 
Carolina politics as the population shifted to 
the interior. At the same time, more so than any 
other area in South Carolina, perhaps the entire 
South, this district gained a reputation for duels, 
eye-gouging, and violence. In a moral pamphlet 
about a wife who had killed three of her husbands 
that he wrote while there as a minister, The Devil 
in Petticoats, Parson Mason L. Weems, whose 
fanciful biography of 
ee George Washington 
told the tale of the 
cherry tree, remarked: 
“Oh mercy!...Another 
murder in Edgefield. 
For sure it must be 
‘ pandemonium itself, a 
very district of Devils!”” 
Preston Brooks was born 
meres ) thereon August 5, 1819. 
Despite the fact 
that South Carolina had outlawed the practice, 
features of the honor culture like dueling 
remained a part of South Carolinian life, as 
Brooks's history of duels shows. Linked to one’s 
public reputation, honor was more than just 


| manliness, character, and position in society. 


It undergirded everything that made you who 
you were from your credit-worthiness—a 
critical item in an economy built on debt—to 
your social life. Men like Andrew Jackson and 
Sam Houston had to flee their homes in South 
Carolina and Tennessee, respectively, when 
their honor was impinged. For Jackson it was 
business failures; for Houston it was a mystery 


A Preston S. Brooks 
(1819-1857) came from 
avery different society 

from that of Sumner’s 
Massachusetts, one in which 
the honor code was central. 
In the aftermath of the 
attack on Sumner, South 
Carolinians sent Brooks 
dozens of canes, one bearing 
the inscription “Good Job.” 
The Richmond Enquirer 
crowed: “We consider the 
act good in conception, 
better in execution, and 
best of all in consequences.” 
However, Brooks's action 
was regarded in the North 
as that of a cowardly 
barbarian. 


V inthis Winslow Homer 
(1836-1910) lithograph 
entitled “Arguments of the 
Chivalry,” Congressman 
Laurence Keitt, a pistol 

on his left hand, prevents 
anyone from interfering 
with Brooks's assault on 
Sumner. (And some do not 
seem inclined to do so in any 
case!) 
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relating to his new wife. Because of its centrality 
to life in the South, and South Carolina 
especially, we cannot discount the honor 
culture’s effect on every southern gentleman’s 
world view, including that of Preston S. Brooks. 
Codified after a fashion in an Irish 
document, and subsequently in a South 
Carolina version, the so-called Code Duello that 
motivated Brooks demanded strict adherence 
if it were to perform its function of resolving 
disputes. It was not a bloodthirsty document, 
preferring instead to offer several ways for 
honor to be satisfied rather than the proverbial 
pistols at dawn. Each party had seconds who 
were to perform the intermediary functions 
necessary to the procedure for challenging, 
offering solutions, and, if necessary, making 
the final arrangements for the encounter. As 
the author of the definitive version for South 
Carolina wrote, “I believe that nine duels out 
of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
originate in the want of experience in the 
seconds.”® At all times, parties were to respect 
one another and presume a form of equality. It 
is not hard to see in these exchanges of notes, 
charges, countercharges, and negotiations a 
legalistic society in microcosm. Perfectly suited 


is a wonder it took until the 1830s to reach the 
United States in published form. 

Of course, this begs the question: why, 
then, did Preston Brooks not issue a challenge 
under the rules of the Code Duello? In short, 
according to his testimony at his subsequent 
trial and a Congressional investigation, he did 


for the notoriously litigious American market, it | 


A Another depiction of the 
assault. 


not believe a man like Charles Sumner would 
accept one. Under the circumstances, it is quite 
likely Sumner would have refused. Dueling 
had long been outlawed in Washington, D.C., 
as it had almost everywhere. Northerners were 
quite open about their contempt for what many 
considered a barbaric practice. 

But, was Brooks being honest about this 
explanation? He had thought a great deal about 
the encounter. He also testified to wanting to 


| treat Sumner appropriately. Thrashing someone 
| was reserved for an inferior. One whipped 


a slave for disobedience, and hit a slave for 
disrespectful speech. Punishing someone like a 
child across the knee was commonly practiced 
and thrashing someone with a cane was fairly 
close. But, Sumner’s surprise and Brooks's 
adoption of this method of redress also denoted 
a vast gulf between the Massachusetts senator 
and the representative from the Edgefield 
district of South Carolina. 

Another explanation for South Carolina and 
Brooks’s combative stance rests on the Sparta- 
like quality of the state by the early 1850s. It 
is not hard to understand why the founding 
colony of the lower South armed all of its free 
white males and mandated militia service. Nor 
is it unfathomable why every man capable of 
bearing arms would have to gain a working 
knowledge of military affairs, even far more 
than the dilapidated militias of most of the 
northern states. When a master class is sitting 
on the powder keg of an enslaved African- 
American majority, they might well choose 
the Spartan solution to their enslaved helots: a 
commitment to the ways of soldiering and slave 
patrols. 

Major flaws in the U.S. Constitution that 
left the issue of slavery’s legal status uncertain 
also interacted with these cultural differences in 
dangerous ways as the populations of the free 
states and slave states , and as a result also their 

ca llrrmdieetten . 


Senate, and one which must be promptly rebuked, is 


The most serious offense committed in the American ‘ 


the slanderous and dastardly attack uponthe South | 
and one of her proudest patriots, by Sumner, the 
abolitionist leader in that Senate. 

—Austin, Texas, State Gazette (Democratic), (14 June, 1856) 
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How long will the people of the Free States tamely submit 
to such outrages? —Portland, Maine, Advertiser (Republican), 23 May, 1856) 
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politicians, clashed over whether slavery should 
expand into new territories. The issue did not 
emerge virulently with regard to the Northwest 
Territory and the old Southwest because 

those areas offset one another, the South was 
dominant in national affairs, and the fate of 
those regions rested on deals made prior to the 
Constitution’s enactment. The first strident 
debate emerged during the closing years of the 
so-called Era of Good Feelings, when James 
Monroe’s National Republicans were everywhere 
triumphant and willing to give concessions to 
their defeatedfeesin-a-spirit of magnanimity. 
When it did erupt, it began a long, fractious, 
and complicated contest over the expansion of 
slavery in which Sumner’s speeches and Brooks’s 
actions formed but one part. 


a 


The only men in South Carolina who gave their 
efforts to the country in the Revolutionary war, 
were poor men, and poor men in South Carolina 
at this time are denied the right of suffrage, and 


are incapable of holding office. 


—Springfield, Illinois, State Journal (Republican), (5 June, 1956) 
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After the assault on May 22, 1856, both of 
the protagonists were tried in several forums at 
the same time: before the Congress, in the court 
of public opinion, and, in Brooks’ case alone, 
in criminal court. The verdict depended on 
the forum. Different rules applied in each, but 
regardless of the differences each has something 
to tell us not only about the incident itself, but 
also the nature of the Congress, the public, 
and the criminal courts. The United States 
was in the midst of a tremendous transition in 
all of these realms. How they dealt with this 
incident indicates a little of the nature of that 
transformation. 

The Congress, in the form of the House 
of Representatives, found Brooks guilty of 
the assault and condemned it in no uncertain 
terms, but did not have the two-thirds majority 
necessary to expel Brooks and his associate, the 
fire-eater Lawrence Keitt, also of South Carolina. 
The fact that the vote had been largely on party 
and sectional lines mitigated the effect of that 
determination. The court had also found 
Brooks guilty, but only of a minor infraction and 


with a fairly light punishment. Its workings 
convinced many in the North that the slave 
power extended to the courts of law, or 
rather provided additional evidence of 
that fact. What might have come as a 
shock was how lenient it was toward 
violence and, as such, Northerners were ‘ 
not safe in the nation’s capital, being 

as it was in the South. The court of public 
opinion as demonstrated in the newspapers, 
rallies, and expressions of sympathy or support 
was similarly divided. Both areas of the country 
reacted to the news. Both areas saw the other’s 
reaction. Both reacted to that reaction. 

The nature of the venues affected the 
portrayal of the assault in different ways. The 
two committees of the Congress that were 

involved in the investigation 
” reflected the political make- 
up of each house as well as 
the rules of each. The Senate’s 
inquiry was the result of 
Democratic domination and 
its more deliberative, cautious, 
and judicious understandings 
of its own authority. The 
House committee and the 
House’s actions were the 
result of Republican and American Party 
preponderance plus the House’s ability to 
carry through with the will of its majority. 
Both houses were interpreting law in order to 
reach their respective conclusions. The issues 
were questions of free speech, personal liberty, 
and whether the House had the authority to 
act in such a case. They created legal records 
according to the rules of court-like proceedings, 
and deliberated as a jury might, based on that 
evidence. 

Brooks’s trial in criminal court in D.C. for 
assault was a legal proceeding in all respects. 
But, this did not mean it operated out of its 
political, social, and cultural context. The judge 
and prosecutor were Democrats appointed 
by Democratic presidents. Their decisions 
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A Immediately after his 
arrest, Brooks was freed on 
bail of five hundred dollars. 
But the grand jury indicted 
him, and he faced a bench 
trial (no jury) before Judge 
Thomas H. Crawford of the 
Circuit Court for the District 
of Columbia. Fortunately 
for Brooks, Thomas was a 
“doughface”—a southern- 
leaning northerner. 

Brooks was fortunate 

also in the person of the 
prosecutor, the U.S. Attorney 
for Washington, none 

other than the “dashing, 
womanizing, states’ rights 
Democratic darling of 
Washington” (and nephew 
by marriage of Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney), Philip Barton 
Key. It was Key (above), 

later to be shot dead by 
Congressman Daniel Sickles 
for having an affair with his 
wife, who decided to charge 
Brooks with only a minor 
offense. 


We have borne insult long enough, and now let the ‘ 


conflict come if it must. 


—Fdgefield, South Carolina, Advertiser (Democratic), (28 May, 1956) 
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Mr. Brooks of S.C., has been burned in effigy 
at Cambridge, Mass.. 


—Baltimore, Maryland, Sun (American), (3 June 1856) 


reflected not just the law in the case, but 
their own concepts of what was appropriate. 
These concepts stemmed from their personal 
understandings of the severity of the crime, 
influenced by their sympathies and self-interest. 
Brooks’s defense was targeted for this soft- 
underbelly of the law. He appealed to notions 
of justice present in the common law, in the 
community in which he stood, which also 
happened to share aspects of the legal culture in 
which he was raised, trained, and practiced as an 
attorney. While we cannot peer into presiding 
Judge Crawford’s mind, we can interpret his 
decision in the light of these circumstances. 
Despite the testimony of eyewitnesses that 
showed a dangerous, premeditated attack upon 
a vulnerable victim, largely without warning, 
Brooks was held to be responsible only for a 
minor infraction. He walked free after paying a 
substantial fine. 

Public opinion was also the result of 
politics, culture, and society. It was not just 
the newspapers’ need to sell copies, but their 
desire to reach their readership, mold opinion, 
and serve their notion of the republic. In the 
imperfect realm of knowledge that is the world 
of the mass media, there were constraints 
on their ability to convey nuances, the 
countervailing forces within law and politics, 
and the hidden motives behind the primary 
actors in this drama. Our interpretation of 
the inflammatory editorials, pictures, and 
sensationalist news items is colored by our view 
of the media’s purpose as well as the outcome 
of this sequence of events, the Civil War. One 
of the nation’s first mass media circuses played 
a critical role in magnifying and sustaining the 
controversy. 

However, we do not just care about the 
caning’s immediate impact on events. There 
is still a great deal of history between May 22, 
1856, and April 1861 when the first shots of the 
Civil War resounded. The question remains 
whether the caning merely grabbed headlines 
and occupied Congress briefly or had a long- 
term influence on the events that followed. The 


4 The Old Senate Chamber. 


A South Carolinian 
congressman Laurence 
Keitt (1824-1864) was.a 
noted “firebrand” who aided 
Brooks in his assault on 
Sumner, by threatening with 
a pistol those who tried to 
assist the bleeding senator. 
Censored by the House, like 
Brooks he resigned his seat 
and was overwhelmingly 
reelected by his constituents 
the following month. Keitt, 
a noted brawler, may well 
have been instrumental 

in Brooks's decision to 
assault Sumner. He was 
killed at Cold Harbor while 
commanding Kershaw’s 
Brigade. 


most prominent domino in the sequence to fall 
next was the fall elections of 1856. 

It is difficult to extract such an event from 
the chain of history. Certainly, the election of 
1856 would have been very different without the 
media sensation that was the caning immediately 
preceding it. Would the Republicans have 
emerged as a legitimate national party, at least in 
the free states, without it? What was the power 
of Sumner’s “empty chair” as he recovered from 
the assault? Certainly, Sumner’s martyrdom 
played a considerable role in his own reelection, 
much less that of other similarly situated 
Republicans. John Brown and the Pottawatomie 
Rifles also took it quite seriously, if the later 
testimony is to be believed about it causing 
the Pottawatomie massacre. Without 1856 
could the Republicans have been in a position 
to benefit from Lecompton, the recession after 
1857, or, even, the fervency of many Southerners 
after Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry? At first 
glance the caning seems to have been a critical 
early piece in the falling dominoes that led to 
the Civil War. 

On the other hand, there were so many 
clashes between the North and the South over 
slavery, who can declare with certainty that, 
without the caning, there would not have been 
some other clash between North and South 
that would have crystallized northern and 
southern opinion? Members were already 
issuing each other challenges, carrying arms 
to the capitol, and fighting with one another 
on the floor of the House before the caning as 
well as after. Were not the differences between 
North and South so heated, so fervent, so great 
as to constitute in Seward’s words and Abraham 
Lincoln’s thought “an irrepressible conflict”? 

Viewed within its context, the caning rises 
above being a mere domino in the events leading 
up to the Civil War. It tells us a great deal about 
the cut and thrust of politics. It illuminates the 


transformation of American society, media, and 
. lO ee 
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If Southern men will resort to the fist to overawe and 
intimidate Northern men, blow must be given back 
for blow. Forbearance and kindly deportment are 
lost on these Southern ruffians. 

—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Gazette (Republican), (24 May, 1856) 
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The South certainly has become generally convinced that it is by 
hard blows, and not by loud blustering and insulting denunciation, 


that the sectional quarrel is to be settled. 
—Charleston, South Carolina, Mercury (Democratic), (30 May, 1856) 
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No meaner exhibition of Southern 
cowardice—generally miscalled Southern 


chivalry—was ever witnessed. 
—New York, Tribune (Republican), (23 May, 1856) 
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culture into modernity. It reminds us of the basic humanity 
of those remote political figures whose decisions shaped the 
course of the nation. It points out the landscape of the law in 
both the courts and lawmaking bodies. It gives us a revealing 
look into the concepts of honor that continue to influence us 
today. It serves as a warning about how our words and deeds 
can have great consequences. Finally, it places us on notice 
about the notions of both contingency and inevitability 

in history. We should not overlook either the big or the 
small regarding that minute or so on the floor of the Senate 
chamber that May 22 in 1856. 


Williamjames Hull Hoffer is an Associate Professor of History 
at Seton Hall University. This article is largely an excerpt from 
his recently published book, The Caning of Charles Sumner: 
Honor, Idealism, and the Origins of the Civil War (Johns 
Hopkins University Press, 2010). 


He was abusive of Judge BUTLER and 
Judge DOUGLAS, and denounced all 


slaveholders as criminals! 
—Greenville, South Carolina, Patriot and Mountaineer 
(Democratic), (29 May, 1856) 
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(continued from page 11) morning, and a westbound night train | shaking, nerve racking journey of about 
Naturally, trains built for 5° gauge | from Charleston. And speeds were | three days to cover the 160 or so miles, 
could not operate on 4’ 8” track, and so | low, as the quality of track, North and | during which he would not have been 
forth. Worse, even where track gauge | South, was generally poor. Although | able to do any work nor get any rest. 
differences were not an issue, even at | some lines used solid iron rails of 65 So even though the South had a 
places where several lines converged, | weight (pounds to the yard), many | poor railroad system, what it did have 
such as Grand Junction, Chattanooga, | used “strap iron” rails, wooden beams | still constituted an immensely valuable 
or Atlanta, there were rarely links be- | overlaid with about an inch of iron, of | strategic resource. 
tween lines, so passengers and goods | 15 weight. The ballasting (gravel bed- —wWith a tip ‘o the cap to Lynda Crist, 
had to be offloaded at one station, and | ding) on most lines was rather light, | co-editor, The Jefferson Davis Papers, and 
transferred by coach or street car or | and some lacked ballast completely, the | Bob Nelson, Gregory Rice, and Steve Alvin 
dray across town, and then reloaded | ties being laid directly on the ground. | - - - 


on the cars of the “intersecting” line. | Although the national rail speed record Note: Information about Davis’ trip is 
Moreover, North or South, but es- | seems to have been 40 miles per hour, | | surprisingly sparse. There seems to be 
pecially in the latter, most lines were | set in 1860 on Missouri’s Hannibal & no explanation for the absence of a ver- 


batim account of any of the speeches he 
made along the way. His arrival at and 
departure from various places is largely 
unrecorded, requiring resort to contem- 
porary railroad timetables in order to 


single track. Although there were usu- | St. Joseph, few runs ever came close to 
ally sidings, where one train could wait | that, 25 miles per hour was more nor- 
while another passed in the opposite | mally the upper limit on the best lines, 
direction, or short stretches of double | and many ran at only 10 to 15 miles per 


tracked line so that trains could pass | hour. | provide some estimate of the time spent 
each other without one having to stop, By the way, in case anyone is won- | | en route, including the many stops. Even 
traffic was naturally restricted; the | dering why Davis had not taken the when some record exists as to the time 
Memphis & Charleston, for example, | Vicksburg & Meridian to its terminus, he left or arrived at a particular place, 


ran only one through train in each di- | at Meridian, and then traveled overland standard time did not exist, making it 
rection every day, one eastbound from | to Montgomery by fast coach, at best | | difficult to calculate the time spent on 
Memphis starting very early in the | the coach ride would have been a bone- the various legs of his journey. 
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‘A <a So Terrible 


and Yet So Grand” 


The mgm for Fairview and Chancellorsville, a os 
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W.. would go down in history 


as the Chancellorsville Campaign was 
far from over when a badly wounded 
Lt. Gen. Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson 
left the field late on May 2, 1863. Just a 
few days earlier, Army of the Potomac 


commander Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker | 


crowed he had placed Gen. Robert E. 
Lee’s army in a position from which 
it “must ingloriously fly or come out 
from behind entrenchments and give 


us battle on our own ground, where | 


certain destruction awaits.”’ While Lee 
had managed to find a third option on 
May 2, sending Jackson on the great 
flank march that culminated in the rout 
of a Union corps west of Chancellors- 
ville, the Federals rallied quickly from 
that setback and night fell too soon for 
Jackson to accomplish more that day. 
Thus, as May 2 ended the Confeder- 
ate high command could not avoid the 
fact that its choices were now limited to 
those Hooker had spelled out. Lee was 
not about to ingloriously fly; so that left 
the second, decidedly unpromising, op- 
tion of resuming the offensive against 
Hooker’s army on its “own ground.” 
Thus, the stage was set for one of the 
most brutal fights of the entire Civil 
War.” 

With the wounding of Jackson and 
his senior division commander, Maj. 


_ conduct his operations that day in line 


Gen. Ambrose P. Hill, during the night | 
of May 2-3 command of the three | 


Confederate infantry divisions west of 
Chancellorsville ultimately came to rest 
in the hands of cavalryman Maj. Gen. 


James E, B. Stuart. The situation when | 


Stuart took command was far from 
ideal. Not only was he commanding 
a significant body of infantry for the 
first time (which seems to have inspired 
surprisingly little concern among the 
men he was to command), but as a 


consequence of the events of May 2, | 


the Army of Northern Virginia held 
positions that conformed roughly to a 
large Union salient around the Chan- 
cellor House and Fairview Cemetery. 
A smaller Federal salient extended for- 


& Lee andhis troops at 
Chancellorsville, by HA. Ogden. 


into the Union line a piece of cleared 
high ground known as Hazel Grove, 
which was interposed between Stuart's 
approximately 32,000-man command | 
and the divisions of Maj. Gen. Rich- 
ard Anderson and Maj. Gen. Lafayette 
McLaws (about 15,000 men) that were 
operating under Lee’s direct supervi- | 
sion.” 

The night before, Jackson had been 
wounded searching for some way to cut | 
the Federals off from the Rapidan and 
Rappahannock rivers—the only move 
that held out any prospect for bring- 
ing about the destruction of Hooker's | 
army. If Stuart was to reach a position 
from which he might cut Hooker off | 
from the Rapidan and Rappahannock 
on May 3, though, he would have to 
move his command to the left. To do 
this would pull Stuart away from the 
rest of the Confederate army, though, 
leaving Anderson and McLaws grossly 
outmatched. Moreover, only a uni- 
fied Army of Northern Virginia could 
deliver a truly decisive blow against | 
Hooker’s powerful army. Consequently, 
determining that his first priority was 
the reunification of his army, during the 
early morning of May 3 Lee sent two 
messages to Stuart instructing him to 


with the objective of “dispossessing” the 
Federals “of Chancellorsville, which will 
permit the union of the whole army... . 
It is all-important that you still contin- 
ue pressing to the right... . [P]ress on, 
on the general plan, which is to work 
by the right wing, turning the positions 
of the enemy so as to drive him from 
Chancellorsville, which will again unite | 
us. Everything will be done on this side 
to accomplish the same object.”" 
Meanwhile, on the other side of | 
the field, Hooker’s men were actively 
preparing for the moment when Lee | 
proved the prescience of their com- 
mander’s earlier prediction that the en- | 
emy would be forced to “give us battle 
on our own ground.” True, the events 
of May 2 had significantly altered the 


als stood, but it was still good for fight- 
_ ing the sort of battle Hooker planned 
to fight on May 3. West and southwest — 


of his headquarters at the Chancellor 


House, Hooker had two divisions hold- | 


ing good positions on either side of 
the Orange Plank Road. The division 
on the right was commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Hiram G. Berry and was not only 
part of the Third Corps, whose com- 


mander Maj. Gen. Daniel E. Sickles was | 


Hooker’s closest subordinate officer, | 


but had the added virtue in Hooker’s 


eyes of having once been commanded 
by himself.” 


Brig. Gen. Alpheus Williams's divi- | 


sion from Maj. Gen. Henry Slocum’s 


Twelfth Corps extended the Union | 


line southward, with two regiments 


3 Maryland and 123™ New York, con- 


| necting with Berry’s right at the Orange 


Plank Road. Brig. Gen. Thomas Ruger’s 
brigade was next in line, with three 


| from Col. Samuel Ross’s brigade, the | 


regiments posted in the front line fac- | 


ing west and two in reserve. The Union 


line then made a sharp, left turn to the | 
east with Ross’s other two regiments, | 


the 20" Connecticut and 145" New 


York, facing south and connecting with | 
Ruger’s left and the right of Brig. Gen. | 
John W. Geary’s Twelfth Corps division. 


Geary’s division then extended the line 
until it connected with Maj. Gen. Dar- 
ius Couch’s Second Corps, which held 


| the section of the Union line east of the 


Chancellor House.” 


Also standing between Stuart and | 


Chancellorsville that morning were 
two strong lines of fortifications. The 


ward from this position to incorporate 
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<4 Former midshipman 
Charles Graham ended 


i | the waras commander 
| of the “Naval Brigade” 
~] onthe James River. 


<4 General Sickles 
calmly smoked a cigar 
and strolled among 
his men as a firestorm 
swept his position. 


by Slocum’s corps after its arrival at 
Chancellorsville on April 30 and ran 
approximately a thousand yards from 
Hazel Grove to north of the Orange 
Plank Road. These had been given up 
by the Federals on the second, but by 
dawn on May 3 Berry’s and Williams's 
| men had constructed a second line of 
log and dirt works a few hundred yards 
east of the first one. This eastern line 
crossed the Orange Plank Road ap- 
proximately three-quarters of a mile 
west of Chancellorsville and in front of 
the works the Federals cleared a space 
of at least 50 yards in the woods to give 
themselves better fields of fire and laid 
down a heavy abatis of brush and fallen 
trees. In addition, a few hundred yards 
behind the second line of works, Union 
artillery was massed on the high open 
ground at Fairview under the direction 
of Captain Clermont Best.’ 

As if this were not enough, Hooker 
also had three other corps nearby. 
North and east of Chancellorsville, 
the Eleventh Corps was recuperating 
from its May 2 ordeal and connect- 
ing the Second Corps’s left with the 
Rappahannock River. The Fifth Corps’s 
position loosely connected with the 
right of Berry’s division and ran along 
the Ely’s Ford Road to Little Hunting 


<4 Major General | 
Joseph Hooker. 


Run, at which point the Union line 
bent back with the First Corps posted 
along the run and connecting with the 
Rappahannock. In all, Hooker had 
about 80,000 men with him around 
Chancellorsville, of which about 50,000 
occupied the area around Fairview and 
Chancellorsville.” 

Nonetheless, the Federal command- 
er was thinking defensively. He had 
dispatched instructions to Maj. Gen. 
John Sedgwick, who had four divisions 
at Fredericksburg, to “push through 
every obstacle in your path” and march 
west toward Chancellorsville, While 
Sedgwick did this, Hooker could safely 
assume Lee would resume his offensive 
and that his own best course would 
be to fight a defensive battle around 
Fairview and Chancellorsville.” Lee 
might gain ground in the course of his 
attacks, but, by taking advantage of the 
depth of their position and fortified de- 
fenses, the Federals could make the reb- 
els pay a price for every inch of ground 
that was well beyond its worth. In the 
process, they would grind the Confed- 
erate army down so that it would be in 
an exceedingly precarious condition 
when Sedgwick’s command arrived 
from Fredericksburg. 

Although his usual confident self 
as dawn approached on May 3, Hooker 
was concerned about one section of 
his line. This was the Hazel Grove 
salient just south and west of Wil- 


<4 Major General 
Darius N. Couch (1822- 
1897) took command 
of the army after 
Hooker was injured. 


liams’s position, which was occupied 
by thirty-eight pieces of artillery and 
two divisions of Sickles’s corps. It was 
this salient that separated Stuart’s com- 
mand from the rest of the Confederate 
army. Hooker, however, decided that he 
preferred a more compact line. Conse- 
quently, he ordered Sickles to abandon 
Hazel Grove and pull back within the 
defensive perimeter formed by Berry’s, 
Williams’s, Geary’s, and Couch’s men. 
In doing so, Hooker generously set in 
motion the removal of a major obstacle 
to the reunification of the Army of 
Northern Virginia around Chancellor- 
sville on May 3." Nonetheless, Lee and 
his men were in for a very tough fight 
that morning. 

As he and his comrades in Ross’s 
brigade prepared for action, a soldier 
in 123" New York lay down at around 5 
a.m. to eat his breakfast. Facing east, he 
witnessed a veritable beehive of activity 
between his position and the Chancel- 
lor House as Best and his artillerists 
prepared for action. Then, he turned 
his eyes skyward and, “saw in the east 
the sun just coming over the forest. 
Never was there a more beautiful sun- 
rise, not a cloud in the sky. It was an 
ideal Sunday morning, warm and fair. 
It seemed to me like sacrilege that such 
a sacred day should be used by men to 
kill and maim each other." 

A few hundred yards away, Sickles 
had just begun moving his men back 
from Hazel Grove. He had yet to com- 
plete this task when Stuart’s command 
moved forward to open the morning’s 
battle. In part because it had not been 
heavily engaged the previous day, Stu- 
art selected A.P. Hill’s division, now 
commanded by Brig. Gen. Henry Heth, 
to lead the attack. Brig. Gen. Raleigh 
Colston’s division would follow Heth 
and Brig. Gen. Robert Rodes’s division, 
which had been the most heavily en- 


| gaged the day before, would form the 


4 Edwin Forbes‘ sketch of Union soldiers digging 
in on the second line of defense. 
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<4 Brigadier John W. 
Geary: “My division 
can't hold its place; 
what shall | do?” 


third of Stuart’s lines.'* Because of the 
dispositions of the two armies, there 
would be little opportunity for strategy 
or finesse for the Army of Northern 
Virginia this Sunday morning, just a 
straightforward attack to “dispossess” 
the Federals of Fairview and Chancel- 
lorsville. 

Perhaps the most critical task was 
assigned to the brigade of Tennesseeans 
and Alabamians commanded by Brig. 
Gen. James Archer. It was the right- 
most of Heth’s six brigades and had re- 
sponsibility for seizing Hazel Grove and 
making possible the reunification of 
the Army of Northern Virginia. Fortu- 
nately for Archer, who in the course of 
his advance through the Wilderness lost 
connection with the brigade on his left 
and thus advanced with both flanks ex- 
posed, his command did not encounter 
much resistance in its advance against 
Hazel Grove. The battle began for Ar- 
cher between five and six a.m., he cried 
out to his men “Fix bayonets!” Forward, 
guide center! Charge ‘em boys!””” 

As his Tennesseans advanced 
through what one man described as “a 
dense jungle” toward Hazel Grove, they 
began taking fire from an Ohio battery 
that, along with a brigade from Birney’s 
division commanded by Brig. Gen. 
Charles Graham, were the rear guard of 
the force from Sickles’s corps that was 
evacuating Hazel Grove. Archer’s 1,400 
men surged forward to the clearing on 
Hazel Grove, their advance facilitated 
by the assistance they received from two 
batteries that Confederate artillerist 
Col. E. Porter Alexander had managed 
to post in a good position from which 
to support their efforts. They attacked 
Graham’s Pennsylvanians and, although 
the Federals were able to maintain or- 
der as they fell back from Hazel Grove, 
were able to capture four Union guns."* 

As Graham’s men fell back toward 
Fairview with more haste than original- 
ly planned, Archer’s command claimed 
possession of Hazel Grove. Archer then 
tried to halt his command in order to 
reform his lines, but demonstrating 
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in the words of one man that “[w]hen 
on a charge Tennesseans hayen’t got a 
bit of sense” the men continued push- 
ing forward in pursuit of the Federals. 
Archer, upon catching sight of a line 
of enemy troops posted behind breast- 
works, yielded to the impulses of his 
men and ordered them to charge.” 
This section of the Union line 
was held the two southward facing 
regiments from Ross’s brigade, who 
received plenty of warning from their 
skirmishers, who cried out as they 
passed over the log barricades: “Get 
ready, boys, for they are coming and 
coming strong.” The men of Ross’s two 
regiments, Maj. Philo Buckingham of 
the 20" Connecticut wrote afterward, 
then “waited with great coolness the ap- 
proach of the enemy, who came up yell- 
ing like fiends.” Told to hold their fire 
until certain of a good shot, the men 
of the 123 New York watched as Ar- 
cher’s men were about 200 yards away, 
at which point Federal artillery opened 
fire with their rounds, one of Ross's 
men later recalled, “pass{ing] about fif- 
teen feet over our heads and the shells 


exploded only a short distance beyond.” 


Nonetheless, Archer’s men kept com- 


ing. Their first volley, however, was 
poorly timed and largely went over 
the heads of Ross’s men. The Federal 
infantry then opened a blistering fire, 


and as Archer’s line recoiled from the 
shock, it was to the sound of a “Yankee 
shout and hurrah.” The Tennesseans 
recovered and managed to resume 
their advance but Ross’s men then pro- 
ceeded to put up such stiff resistance 
from behind their barricades that after 
a brief fire fight Archer concluded he 
had no choice but to pull back to Hazel 
Grove." 

While Archer was seizing Hazel 
Grove and engaging Ross’s Federals, the 
brigade to his left, Brig. Gen. Samuel 
McGowan’s, likewise advanced unsup- 
ported on either flank, enjoyed an ini- 
tial easy success, and then found itself 
in a more difficult fight. The first Fed- 
erals McGowan’s South Carolinians en- 
countered were, much as Graham’s men 
had been, in the process of pulling back 
toward Fairview and easily overrun, 
with about a hundred falling prisoner. 
As they continued their advance east, 
though, McGowan’s men soon found 
the going much, much tougher.” 

Their problems began when, after 
advancing through “a close, rough 
growth of pines, swamp trees and 
vines,” they reached the base of a small, 
cleared elevation, at the top of which 
Ruger’s brigade, supported by two guns, 
was posted. The South Carolinians 
found the Federals more than ready for 
them, for they had yelled as they ad- 
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<4 The mortal wounding of Major- 
General Hiram G. Berry (1824- 


1863) nearly had catastrophic 
consequences for the Union army. 


vanced through the woods, which one 
man later complained, “discovered us 
to the enemy, when we might have re- 
mained concealed.” As the South Caro- 
linians pushed to the top of the rise, Ru- 
ger’s men unleashed a ferocious series 
of volleys that slowed the Confederate 
advance and then brought it to a halt. 
McGowan’s men responded by open- 
ing fire and for about a half hour the 
two sides engaged in a fierce firefight, 
which came to an end when some of 
Ruger’s men worked their way into the 
gap between McGowan’s and Archer’s 
brigades to a position from which they 
could attack McGowan’s right flank. 
Taking fearful punishment in front and 
now threatened with envelopment, the 
two regiments on McGowan’s right had 
no choice but to fall back. The rest of 
the brigade followed shortly thereafter 
and soon McGowan’s command was 
taking refuge behind the western line of 
entrenchments the Federals had built. 
There, while standing on the works ral- 
lying his men, McGowan was shot in 
the leg and forced to turn command 
over to Col, Oliver Edwards, who short- 
ly thereafter was mortally wounded.” 
Meanwhile, Berry’s division, as- 
sisted by two regiments from Williams’s 
division and a brigade from the Second 


| Corps, was contending with the bri- 
| gades Heth had pushed forward along 


and north of the Orange Plank Road. 
Just south of the road, the North Caro- 
linians of Brig. Gen. James H. Lane’s 
brigade (whose trigger fingers the 
previous evening were responsible for 
Stonewall Jackson’s wounding), drove 


forward like a tidal wave, supported 
by two regiments from Col. John M. 
Brockenbrough’s brigade. Even the 


Federal artillerists at Fairview, whose | 
efforts led Heth to proclaim, “I can- | 


not conceive of any body of men ever 
being subjected to a more galling fire’, 
were unable to arrest the momentum 
of Lane’s advance. Screaming the rebel 
yell, the North Carolinians quickly 
overran the fortified position south of 
the Plank Road held by the 3“ Mary- 
land. The North Carolinians then 
trained their fire on a two-gun section 


fighting. It took some time for Hays’s 
second in command to receive word of 


| what had happened and by the time he 
| did, one man later wrote, “each Colonel 


[had] ordered his regiment out of the 
difficulty as he might be able.” Then, 
to make matters worse, General Berry 
fell mortally wounded while attempt- 
ing to cross the Plank Road. Hooker 
was devastated and upon arriving on 
the scene to see his comrade’s prostrate 
body, cried out, “My God Berry, why 


| was this to happen? Why was the man 
| on whom I relied on so much to be 


of artillery and forced its crews to aban- | 


don one of the guns.” 

Meanwhile, with the assistance of 
the rest of Brockenbrough’s brigade, 
Brig. Gen. William Dorsey Pender’s 
brigade of North Carolinians not only 
pushed back the Federals north of the 
Plank Road but managed to capture 
Brig. Gen. William Hays, whose brigade 
from the Second Corps had been sent 
to Berry's support and ended up be- 
ing captured when he was unable to 
extricate himself from his horse after it 


was knocked over in the course of the | 


| taken away in this manner?” 


Berry’s death nearly had catastroph- 
ic consequences beyond the anguish it 
caused for General Hooker. Brig. Gen. 
Joseph Revere decided shortly after 
learning of Berry’s wounding that he 
now had the authority to act on his de- 
sire to pull his six regiments out of line 
to resupply and feed them. Prior to this, 


| the northernmost of Heth’s brigades, 


Brig. Gen. Edward L. Thomas's, had 
been trying without success to break 
or work around the northern flank of 
Berry’s position. Revere’s actions made 
Thomas’s task immeasurably easier and 
created a serious crisis for the Union 
high command, as Thomas’s Georgians 
moved to take advantage of the situa- 
tion and by doing so threatened to roll 
up the entire Union line west of the 
Chancellor House.” 

Upon learning what had happened, 
Hooker responded by directing Brig. 


¥ Dan Sickles'Third Corps is drawn up in support 
of the artillery line. Sickles is mounted at right. 
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Gen. William H. French to dispatch 
some troops from his division in the 
Second Corps west so they could be 


used in a counterattack. French re- uae SIE ee 
sponded promptly to Hooker’s request snail a § 
and within minutes had seven fresh | ¥ MGR 

Union regiments marching westward in N z He : 
search of the rebels. The lead brigade r ij COL 
of this force, Col. Samuel Carroll’s, Anis 


quickly eliminated the threat posed ee 
by Thomas’s Georgians. “We moved SITY 


later wrote, “and came on the Rebels 
as soon as we entered the woods. We 0 
gave the first volley and the first cheer.” 
Already low on ammunition and un- 
supported on either flank, Thomas’s Map Graphics. George Stact 
exhausted men broke and began fleeing 
back through the woods “like a plague 
had fallen among them” one Federal 
soldier declared.” 

Carroll’s men then, along with the 
rest of French’s force, continued push- 
ing westward, The impetuosity of 
French’s advance, in combination with 
nearby Union artillerists unleashing 
what Lane described as “concentrated, 
murderous fire from the Chancellors- 
ville hill,” enabled the Federals to drive 
Heth’s men back and reclaim the east- 
ern line of breastworks along and north 
of the Orange Plank Road. As they fell 
back from their advanced positions, 
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in splendid line,” one of Carroll’s men XD xs nN 
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Heth’s men took refuge behind the 
western line of breastworks and, with 
the assistance of Colston’s division, 
which had just come up, continued to 
engage the Federals from there.” 
Although able to help Heth check 
the momentum of French’s counterat- 
tack, Colston’s division was unable to 
do much more, in part because Chan- 
cellorsville was Colston’s first (and last) 
battle as a division commander and 
the fighting done by the division on 
May 2 left it with only one experienced 
brigade commander. Nonetheless, Col- 
ston and his subordinates threw their 
men into a furious battle for control of 
the breastworks west of Fairview and 


 Marylander 


Colonel (later Chancellorsville in which a confused 
ee series of charges and countercharges 
"Red" Carroll added more names to what was already 
(1832-1893) was | becoming a fearsome butcher's bill. 

wounded three The fighting was particularly fierce 
times during the south of the Plank Road. There the 
Gane losing his five regiments of Ruger’s brigade were 


now all up in the front line and, sup- 
ported on the right by Brig. Gen. Jo- 
seph Knipe’s brigade, which Williams 
had moved up from reserve, put up a 
bitter fight that ended with over 600 of 
its men killed, wounded, or missing. At 
one point, Col. Silas Colgrave of the 27” 
Indiana, upon receiving reports that the 
brigade was running low on ammuni- 
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that carried the Federal line into the 
enemy’s position and produced in some 
places what Colgrave later described as 
“a regular hand to hand fight.” Making 
the situation worse for the Confeder- 
ates, when they tried to retreat through 
the woods, wrote Colgrave, “they be- 
came mixed up in a perfect jam, our 
men all the time pouring in the most 


| deadly fire. I can safely say that I have 


never witnessed on any other occasion 
so perfect a slaughter.” 

So fierce a fight did Ruger’s men put 
up that when the stalwart Stonewall 
Brigade arrived on the scene its com- 
mander, Brig. Gen. Elisha “Bull” Pax- 
ton, could not persuade any of the men 
he found huddled behind the western 
line of breastworks to join his and Col. 
Thomas Garnett’s brigades in an as- 
sault on Ruger’s position. Nonetheless, 
Paxton and Garnett went forward, with 
some of their men boasting to their 
comrades that “they would show us 
how to clear away a Federal line.””* 

Paxton’s and Garnett’s charge ac- 
complished little. Their advance was 
brought to a bloody halt by Williams's 
men and the Confederates were com- 
pelled to return to their comrades be- 
hind the western line of breastworks. 
Both Paxton and Garnett were mortally 
wounded in the attempt.” 


tion, ordered a series of bayonet charges Although at 8:15 a.m. the Federals 
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<4 The brigades of 
Brigadier General 


Robert E. Rodes (1829- 
1864) enjoyed success 
on both sides of the 
Orange Plank Road. 


4 Brigadier Joseph 
Revere (1813-1880) 
chose a strange 
moment to pull his 
men out of the line. 


defending Fairview and Shatseton|| The experience was far less pleasant 


ville could take considerable pride in 
the fight they had put up so far, their 
ability to maintain their position was 
becoming increasingly uncertain. Stu- 
art, who moved amongst his commands 
that morning singing “Old Joe Hooker, 
won't you get out of the wilderness?” 
still had Rodes’s division to throw into 
the fight and it was at that moment 
moving forward to join the battle.” 
More importantly, for one of the few 
times in the war, the Federals found 
themselves in a very uneven artillery 
contest. 

Immediately upon learning Ar- 
cher’s command had gained possession 
of Hazel Grove, Stuart directed Col. 
Alexander “to immediately crown the 
hill with 30 guns.” Alexander quickly 
complied and was delighted to find 
Hazel Grove “a beautiful position for 
artillery. . . . It gave us fire over a larger 
portion of the Chancellorsville plain, & 
we could even see the Chancellorsville 
House from it, about 2,000 yards away.” 
In combination with the dozen or so 
guns Alexander and Stuart had posted 
along the Orange Plank Road, the artil- 
lery on Hazel Grove was able to subject 
the Federals to a brutal crossfire. For 
Stuart’s artillerists it was indeed, as one 
officer exclaimed to Alexander as he 
worked his guns at Hazel Grove, “A glo- 
rious day, Colonel, a glorious day!”” 


on the other side of the field. Sickles at- 
tempted to calm the nerves of his men 
by calmly smoking a cigar as he walked 
among them and loudly proclaim- 
ing with a smile, “Everything is going 
well.” But it was impossible to conceal 
the fact that the Federals defending 
Fairview were in a decidedly uncom- 
fortable spot. “[I]t seemed a wonder 
that anything could live on that slope 
and hill-brow in front of Fairview,” 
Gen. Williams declared as he described 
the scene for his daughter in a letter a 
few weeks later: 
Shot and shell and musketry swept 
it from end to end and side to side, 
and the columns of destructive 
missiles seemed to increase every 
moment. .. . If you can stretch your 
imagination so far as to hear, in 
fancy, the crashing roll of 30,000 
muskets mingled with the thunder 
of over a hundred pieces of artil- 
lery; the sharp bursting of shells and 
the peculiar whizzing sound of its 
dismembered pieces, traveling with 
a shriek in all directions; the crash 
and thug of round shot through 
trees and buildings and into the 
earth or through columns of human 
bodies; the “phiz” of the Minie ball; 
the uproar of thousands of human 
voices in cheers, yells and impreca- 
tions; and see the smoke from all 


<4 Alpheus Williams (18 
1878) was an excellent 
divisional commander 
nevertheless remained a 
brigadier general for mu 
of the war. 


the engine’s of war’s inventions 
hanging sometimes like a heavy 
cloud and sometimes falling down 
like a curtain between the combat- 
ants; see the hundreds of wounded 
limping away or borne to the rear 
on litters; riderless horses rushing 
wildly about; now and then the 
blowing up of a caisson and human 
frames thrown lifeless into the air; 
the rush of columns to the front; the 
scattered fugitives of broken regi- 
ments and skulkers making for the 
rear. ... But you must stand in the 
midst and feel the elevation which 
few can fail to feel, even amidst its 
horrors, before you have the faintest 
notion of a scene so terrible and yet 
so grand.” 

Making matters worse for the de- 
fenders of Fairview and Chancellors- 
ville, although Best handled the thirty- 
four guns under his direction as well as 
he could, shortly after 8 a.m. his crews 
began to run low on long-range am- 
munition and the heavy fire Confeder- 
ate artillery had trained on his position 
made efforts at resupply futile. Then, 
as the ammunition situation began 
significantly deteriorating for the Fed- 
eral artillerists, Rodes’s division finally 
moved up to take over the fight.” 

By this point, Williams’s brigades 
were exhausted and almost out of am- 
munition as well. Recognizing they 
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<4 Brigadier George P. 
Doles (1830-1864) was 


an excellent brigade 

| commander who 
met his death at Cold 
Harbor. 


could do no more, Williams ordered 
Ruger’s, Ross's, and Knipe’s men to pull 


back toward Chancellorsville. 

“You are all my men!” Sickles told 
one of his regimental commanders 
as he rallied his command, “We must 
hold this line if every man of us should 
fall!” He also pushed Graham’s brigade 
from the Third Corps, the same unit 
that Archer had earlier pushed off Ha- 
zel Grove, forward to take the place of 
Williams’s men in the line south of the 
Plank Road. Soon thereafter, Graham 
found himself facing Brig. Gen. Stephen 
Dodson Ramseur’s brigade of North 
Carolinians from Rodes’s division. Just 
as Bull Paxton had earlier, when Ram- 
seur reached the western line of log 
breastworks, he found not one of the 
men huddled behind them was willing 
to accompany his command in renew- 
ing the attack.” 

Nonetheless, Ramseur led his men 
forward and, fortuitously, the line of 
his advance brought his command into 
action in such a way as to enable him 
to hit Graham’s right. When they saw 
Ramseur’s men coming at them at the 
double-quick, Graham’s men rose from 
their prone position and opened fire. 
For a few minutes the two sides engaged 
in a sharp firefight before Ramseur 
managed to resume his drive forward as 
Graham's men broke and began retreat- 
ing back toward the Chancellor House 
in what their commander later con- 
ceded to be “considerable confusion”.™ 

Meanwhile, another brigade from 
Rodes’s division, Brig. Gen. George 
Doles’s, entered the fight to the right 
of Ramseur and its advance carried it 
to a position from which it could take 
advantage of the now uncovered right 
flank of Geary’s division. Doles’s Geor- 
gians proceeded to work their way into 
the rear of Geary’s position, which in 
combination with the advance of An- 
derson’s division of Lee’s wing of the 
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4 Union artillery fires in support of an advanced 
infantry line. 
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army from the south subjected Geary’s 
men to a terrible crossfire. Desperate 
for direction, Geary exclaimed to Sec- 
ond Corps commander Darius Couch, 
“My division can’t hold its place; what 
shall I do?” All Couch could say in 
reply was, “I don’t know, but do as we 
are doing; fight it out.” Geary tried 
but with its right flank falling apart it 
was clear his division could not remain 
where it was. Thanks in part to the fact 
that Doles’s advance also placed him 
in canister range of the Union guns on 
Fairview, Geary eventually managed to 
extricate his men from their precarious 
position. But they were only able to do 
so after a desperate fight, which reached 
such a fevered pitch that Geary briefly 
lost his voice shouting out commands 
and was compelled to hand command 
over to one of his subordinates as the 
division fell back toward Chancellors- 
ville,” 

As Ramseur’s and Doles’s attacks, in 
combination with Anderson’s advance, 
were collapsing the Federal position 
south and west of Fairview, Rodes’s 
brigades north of the Plank Road were 
also achieving success. There Brig. Gen. 
Alfred Iverson’s and Brig. Gen. Edward 
O’Neal’s brigades drove the Federals 
back and threatened to envelop the bat- 
teries at Fairview from the north. With 


| their ammunition chests rapidly emp- 
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Posey Wright Mahone 


tying and the infantry around them 
collapsing, the artillerists began pulling 
back toward Chancellorsville. Sickles 
then sent an aide back to Hooker’s 
headquarters requesting assistance for 
the troops still fighting to hold on to 
Fairview, loss of which would render 
possession of Chancellorsville unten- 
able as well.” 

Sickles’s aide reached Hooker 
around 9 a.m. and found the general 
on the porch of the Chancellor House. 
Just then a well-aimed piece of Con- 
federate solid shot struck the house 
and caused a large pillar to fall onto 
and knock the Federal commander 
senseless. Although Hooker managed 
to regain some of his bearings about a 
half hour later, it quickly became clear 
that he had been seriously injured and 
had to turn over command to his senior 
subordinate, Maj. Gen. Darius Couch.” 
As a consequence of this most unfortu- 
nate stroke of fate, the aggressive spirit 
that usually distinguished “Fighting 
Joe’s” generalship would be absent the 
rest of the Chancellorsville Campaign 
(and help fuel a determined effort by 
his subordinates afterward to persuade 
Washington that a change in command 
was needed). Upon turning over com- 
mand to him, Hooker told Couch in 
no uncertain terms that he was to give 
up Chancellorsville and pull the forces 
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defending the crossroads back to a 
stronger position closer to the Rappa- 
hannock.”* 

In fact, by that point the morning’s 
battle had already decisively tipped in 
favor of the Confederates, who were 
then advancing over and driving the 
Federals from Fairview and Chancel- 
lorsville. Hooker’s men managed to 
make it back to the new position their 
commander had selected, despite the 
pressure exerted against them by Lee’s 
now reunited army, due to hard fighting 
by Maj. Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock’s 
division of the Second Corps, which 
served as the Union rear guard.” 

When Lee learned at around 10 
a.m. that his men had finally achieved 
the tactical objective he established in 
his orders to Stuart the night before— 
possession of Chancellorsville—he was 
a mile away at Hazel Grove. The com- 
mander of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia then rode his horse forward in the 
direction of the Chancellor House. As 
he crossed the mile of ground between 
Hazel Grove and Chancellorsville, a 
member of his staff later recalled, “One 
long unbroken cheer . . . rose high 
above the roar of battle and hailed the 
presence of a victorious chief. [Lee] sat 
in the full realization of all that soldiers 
dream of—triumph; and as I looked 
at him in the complete fruition of the 
success which his genius, courage, 
and confidence in his army had won, 


> A federal field hospital was set up at the 
Kalmbach sawmill. 


I thought that it must have been from 
some such scene that men in ancient 
days ascended to the dignity of gods.”” 
Although the fight for Fairview and 
Chancellorsville was a Confederate 
triumph, there remained a fair share of 
twists and turns to be played out before 
the Chancellorsville Campaign came 
to its final, dismal end for the Army 
of the Potomac. Nonetheless, during 
the morning of May 3, 1863, Lee had 
succeeded in reuniting his army and 
seizing possession of Chancellorsville. 
It was an accomplishment, though, 
that the men of the Union Second, 
Third, and Twelfth Corps made him 
pay an extremely high price for. “No 
bloodier struggle ever raged on the 
American continent,’ a Maine soldier 
later declared, “than on that Sabbath 
morning.” Nearly 9,000 of Lee’s men 
had fallen in less than five hours of | 


<4 Confederate prisoners being escorted to the 
rear. The cavalry display captured rebel flags. 


what another participant in the battle 
proclaimed “the hardest battle that ever 
was fought.” The Federals had also suf- 
fered heavily, losing about 8,600 men." 
But the Army of the Potomac remained 
a formidable force when night fell on 
May 3, 1863, and the relative attrition 
rates, almost impossible to avoid in the 
set piece slugfest Lee was compelled to 
fight on the morning of May 3, could 
not be sustained for long by the South- 
ern army. 

Lee’s men were indeed entitled to 
claim a tactical success in the battle 
that morning and, by doing so, helped 
secure many more months of life for 
the Confederacy. However, in that 
same battle, the men of the Army of 
the Potomac had also accelerated the 
arrival of the day when what Abraham 
Lincoln labeled the “awful arithmetic” 
finally brought about the total defeat of 
the Army of Northern Virginia and the 
Confederacy.” 


® Brigadier James 
Archer (1817-1864) 
had a typical 
approach to battle: | 
“Fix bayonets! 
Forward, guide 
center! Charge’em 
boys!” 
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INTERDICTING 
THE MISSISSIPPI 


COLONEL COLTON GREENE, 
CSA vs. THE U. J.S.1 AVY. 4 


by Myron Jesmith, aga 
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A The transport John 
Warner, escorted by the 
tinclad Covington, attacked 
by Confederate artillery 

on the Red River below 
Alexandria, May 4, 1864. 
The vessels escaped, only to 
be destroyed the next day 
ina similar ambush. This is 
exactly the kind of action 
undertaken by Colonel 
Greene (inset) on the 
Pimeamadia 


y the spring of 1862, United States 
National troops were making significant 
inroads into the Upper South, mostly 


| in the undeveloped area west of the Allegheny 


Mountains. Major victories were won and with 
them came large swaths of land and several 
sizeable towns. A logistical chain to maintain the 
viability of these gains had to be run through 
largely unpacified territory or via the rivers, 
then natural communication arteries. 

This Union challenge was met, but usually 
not directly by regular Confederate field armies. 


| To disrupt the Federal supply cord, the South 


very early on began to rely upon mobile cavalry 
forces (regular and partisan), supported by 
foot volunteers (variously uniformed if at all) 
from the indigenous population. This resulted 
in growing Federal frustration and increasingly 
harsher counterinsurgency policies and 
initiatives. 

Initially, the Federals had too few fast 
esas to interdict a nee number of 


Southern riverbank attacks. Those available, 
whether led by either Navy or Army officers, 
could not operate far from the main shipping 
| channels at certain times of the year due to low 
| water depth. As Rebel assaults intensified, new 
_ Union weapons, strategy, and leadership were 
required. 
. Going outside of its Navy-commanded 
Western Flotilla, the War Department put 
together a special anti-guerrilla force under Col. 
Alfred Ellet. That Federal agency, together with 
several states such as Indiana, also operated 
ersatz gunboats. These were usually chartered 
steamers protected by cotton bales and armed 
with field pieces. Needless to say, the U.S. Navy, 
together with the Confederate guerrillas, had 
little regard for these units, particularly the 
“gotten-up” armed steamers. 
Northern naval commanders leading the 
| Western Flotilla began to find the necessary 
ingredients to combat the scourge of the Rebel 


_ irregulars during the summer of 1862. Several 
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Southern generals saw it might be possible to 
disrupt Northern incursions .... 


light captured steamers were converted into 
gunboats and employed on the Tennessee and 
Ohio. Initiation of a comprehensive riverine 
anti-guerrilla mission was much slower in 
development. 

Numerous attacks upon river traffic 
stimulated the Union military to create a new 
dedicated “mosquito squadron” to catch or 
frustrate partisans operating against traffic 
on those streams. It would provide convoy 
and other protections for Union shipping and 
sympathizers, while also engaged in patrol and 
flag-showing missions. 

At the same time, new light draught 
gunboats were added. Altered from purchased 
river steamers and covered with thin sheets 
of iron, they were nicknamed “tinclads.” They 
were armed primarily with 24-pdr howitzers 
supplemented on occasion with Parrot rifles. A 
total of 76 tinclads were eventually ordered and 
were modified in shipyards from Cincinnati to 
St. Louis and Cairo. 

It was fall 1862 before these initiatives 
began to bear fruit and the initial units could 
be allocated. The river levels were initially down 
and it took time to convert and crew the boats. 

The War Department’s Western Flotilla 
was converted into the U.S. Navy’s Mississippi 
Squadron in October of that year. Its new 
- commander, Rear Adm. David Dixon Porter, 
happily pushed tinclad acquisition, largely 
viewing the craft as reinforcements for his main 
fleet. 

As was the case off-and-on since the summer, 
Porter remained committed to the reduction of 
the Confederate bastion of Vicksburg, far down 
the Mississippi. Although the commitment was 
refreshed, the process would take another nine 
months. 

From the moment they began to arrive, the 
new tinclad additions served admirably. Their 
roles were multiple and they served as dispatch 
and light replenishment vessels, towboats, patrol 
boats, swift raiders, minesweepers, convoy 
guardians or anchorage pickets, and gunfire 
support vessels. 

With only one or two exceptions when they 
were diverted to provide escort and gunfire 
support for purely military ventures (such 
as those associated with the 1863 Vicksburg 
campaign or the Red River Campaign of 1864), 
the light draughts maintained an aggressive 


counterinsurgency and logistical protection 
effort on the Western waters for the remainder 
of the conflict. 

There were far fewer mundane moments 
aboard a tinclad than a larger Federal ironclad. 
Rowland Stafford True, who served aboard the 
Silver Lake, remembered how the time passed: 
“One day, lying peacefully at anchor, and the 
next, off on some expedition up or down the 
river.” He continued: “Up the Cumberland 
today, up the Tennessee tomorrow, down the 
Mississippi the next—here and there wherever 
needed.” ! 

Due to their success (only 13 were lost), the 
U.S. tinclads were among the most important 
vessels of the Civil War. Their activities 
continuously reinforced the claims of the North 
to an undivided Union through incessant 
probes into the heartland via the Western rivers 
that helped to keep open the great Midwestern 
communications lines by convoy, patrol, and 
direct support of national military action. 
Many times, the mission was not easy. As Union 
forces drove deeper into the South and Trans- 
Mississippi West, Confederate raiders continued 
their own efforts to slow down their enemy. 
Southern generals from Tennessee to Arkansas 
saw that it might still be possible to disrupt 
Northern incursions if they intensified their war 
upon Yankee logistics. 

For the U.S. Mississippi Squadron and its 
tinclads, the scene of action following the 
conclusion of the March-May 1864 Red River 


A Brigadier General 
Alfred Ellet (1820-1895) 
became commander of the 
Mississippi Marine Brigade 
in mid-1862. 


¥ The ironclad Barataria 
snagged in the Amite River, 
Louisiana and attacked 

by rebel guerrillas. It was a 
constant struggle for the 
Union to keep the river 
supply lines open. 
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A Rear Admiral David 
Dixon Porter (1813-1891). 


A Colonel Solomon 
Kitchen (1820-1891), 
commander of the 7th 
Missouri Cavalry. Kitchen 


of warfare conducted by 
Greene, for he had started 
his Civil War service under 
guerrilla leader M. Jeff 
Thompson. 


> The 4th Missouri cavalry 
in action. 


was well-suited for the kind 
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campaign reverted tothe familiar territory along 
the banks of the Mississippi, Ohio, Cumberland, 
Tennessee, White, and Arkansas Rivers. The Red 
River was blockaded, while the interior lands up 
the Yazoo were largely abandoned. As the main 
field armies of both sides moved farther east, 
the Confederate partisan and anti-shipping war, 
begun in 1862, continued with new ferocity in 
the West. 

Union Maj. Gen. Frederick Steele’s VII Corps 
participation in the Red River campaign is often 
called the Camden expedition because that is 
as far as his Federal army was able to get from 
Little Rock before turning about and returning 
to the state capital on May 3. The details of 
the various actions and operations involved 
in the Camden enterprise are, like those of the 
larger Red River effort, not important to this 
story except to say that the general’s failure 
emboldened Confederates within Arkansas and 
elsewhere in the Trans-Mississippi theatre to 
resume the offensive. 

In mid-May, Confederate theater 
commander Lt. Gen, Edmund Kirby Smith 
ordered preparations begun for a late summer 
invasion of Missouri. As the month closed, a 
deputy, Maj. Gen. Sterling Price, commander 
of the District of Arkansas, turned the cavalry 
division of Brig. Gen. John S. Marmaduke loose 
to recruit new troops and to disrupt Federal 
logistics. 

In the wake of the VII Corps retreat to 
Little Rock after the Camden adventure, Rebel 
horsemen rode roughshod over Arkansas, 
“plundering and overawing the Unionists” as 
Benson J. Lossing put it right after the war. The 
gunboat men on the Mississippi, Arkansas, 
and White Rivers now faced the same dilemma 
as their colleagues on the Cumberland and 
Tennessee Rivers: a concentrated strategy of 


blockade initiated by regular troops. 

Partisans and guerrillas remained a 
significant danger on the White River. In a letter | 
home on June 6, Paymaster’s Steward John Swift 
of the tinclad Silver Cloud remembered that, : 
on a recent trip up that stream, Rebels were “as 
thick as peas everywhere.” 

Southerners dreamed, he believed, of 
capturing a tinclad and had planned just how 
to take one. Concealing themselves along the 
riverbanks where a gunboat was expected to 
land for forage, the butternuts held themselves 
silent hoping one would land and tie up. If it 
did, Rebels would run down and try to board 
and overwhelm the crew. Swift’s thoughts were 
probably based on actual events when irregulars 
had overwhelmed the crews of steamboats 
putting into shore. 

Inland on the western shore of the 
Mississippi, one of the Confederate riders 
deputized to interdict Union transport was 
legendary butternut cavalryman, Brig, Gen. 
Joseph O. (“Jo”) Shelby,’ the most famous 
horse soldier in the Trans-Mississippi theatre 
and commander of one of Marmaduke’s two 
brigades. Along the banks of the Mississippi, 
the less-famous but equally-determined and 
colorful Col. Colton Greene’ also harassed 
Union shipping. 

During May-June, Shelby and his mounted 


| force of between 2,000 and 3,000 men with 


the Missouri battery of Capt. Richard Collins, 
moved across the Arkansas River east of Little 
Rock and headed toward the White River 
country, marching down the east bank of that 
stream toward Devall’s Bluff. His purpose was 
threefold: to recruit soldiers to the Southern 
cause, to end the depredations of guerrillas 
turned terrorists, and to block Steele’s logistical 
flow by attacking his supply lines between Little 
Rock and the Bluff. 

While Shelby undertook a difficult march 
toward Clarendon that led him through the 
overflowing bottoms of Cache River and 
Bayou DeVue, Col. Colton Greene of the Third 
Missouri Cavalry (CSA), leading Marmaduke’s 
other brigade while his superior was on leave, 
took his horsemen via Monticello eastward 
across Bayous Bartholomew and Macon to the 
flat, featureless bottomlands along the west 
bank of the Mississippi. There he was to put “an 


| immediate quietus” on local cotton trading with 
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Colonel Greene employed the navigational difficulties 
of the Greenville Bends to his advantage. 


the Federals and to harass river traffic. 

Accompanying Greene, were 800-900 men 
drawn from Greene’s own regiment, temporarily 
led by Capt. Benjamin Crabtree, along with the 
Confederate 4th Missouri Cavalry (Col. John Q. 
Burbridge), 7th Missouri Cavalry (Col. Solomon 
G. Kitchen), and 8th Missouri Cavalry (Col. 
William L. Jeffers) plus six fieldpieces of Capt. J. 
H. Pratt’s Texas Battery. These men would engage 
Northern gunboats and amphibious forces in a 
spirited, but largely unremembered, campaign 
from Chicot County, the southeastern- most 
county in Arkansas. Greene would blockade 
the great river for over a week and leave several 
tinclad captains reeling. * 

As ordained, the commanders of the various 
Mississippi Squadron sectors made regular 
reports to Rear Adm. Porter concerning the 
activities of their vessels and their dispositions. 
From his flag-ship, the Pook turtle Louisville, Lt. 
Commander Elias K. Owen, chief of the Sixth 
District, wrote regarding his tinclads on May 17. 
“The Prairie Bird was in the Yazoo, the Exchange 
was at Skipwith’s Landing, and the Romeo was 
stationed off Gaines Landing [five miles above 
No. 82] ‘as a center; he confided, while the 
Marmora patrolled “from Island [No.] 76 to 
Napoleon.” 

Of course, other vessels passed through 
Owen’s district every day. On May 22, the tinclad 
Curlew, for example, with orders to transport a 
party from the U.S. Coast Survey to Cairo, had 
stopped briefly at Vicksburg to coal. 

Before departing the former Rebel bastion, 
the light draught’s officers, including Acting 
Master’s Mate De Witt C. Morse, learned 
“that Marmaduke, with 6,000 men and a 
battery of ten or fifteen guns, was at Island 
No. 82 preparing to blockade the river.” Rebel 
irregulars also attacked at the heads of Islands 
No. 80 and 81. Earlier, a “reliable woman” had 
suggested to Acting Master Thomas Baldwin 


that the Southern general would “have 30 pieces | 


of artillery on the river in a few days.” 

Three days later as she passed Columbia, 
AR, lookouts aboard the Romeo watched the 
shoreline for signs of Confederate cavalry said 
to be in the area. Baldwin, like Morse and his 
colleagues, had heard that butternut scouts had 
several times foraged to the edge of the river and 
had fired into transports at the foot of Island 
No. 82, where the more heavily loaded boats 


going down were forced to hug the shore as they 
turned in through the river bend. 

On the evening of May 23, a few days after 
the Federal expedition quit the Red River, 

Col. Greene’s regiment, with Pratt’s attached 
artillery, arrived at Campbell’s Landing, on 

the Arkansas side of the Mississippi River near 
Gaines Landing. Greene, like Col., the Rev., 
David C. “Parson” Kelley on the Tennessee and 
Cumberland Rivers in the fall of the year, had 
very definite ideas about assaulting riverboats. 

Col. Greene would employ the navigational 
dangers of the winding river stretch between 
Chicot Lake and Gaines Landing to his 
advantage. Here in these Greenville Bends 
(named for the town on the eastern bank in 
the state of Mississippi), steamboats, with a 
top speed of about 9-10 mph, had to navigate 
through long river curves separated by narrow 
peninsulas of land. Depending upon their 
north-south direction, the boats would always 
come closer to shore on one side than another. 

Given this topography, batteries could be 
placed in two or more locations, allowing vessels 
to sail past one into the teeth of another without 
the possibility of backward escape. Or, these 
horse artillery units could be quickly limbered 
and speed across a neck of land from one bend 
to another, catching surviving steamers more 
than once. 

One of the bends, Cypress Bend, was a 
particular favorite of the Confederate leader. 
Columbia, AR, was at the upper side and Leland 
Landing on the lower. A steamer negotiating 
this bend traveled 18 miles around by water but 
horse artillery and cavalry, operating at the base 
of the neck, had only to race 3.5 miles over a 
good road to get from one side to another. 
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A Colonel! William L. 
Jeffers CSA (?-1903), 
commander of the 8th 

Missouri Cavalry. 


¥V Napoleons of the type 
used by Greene. 


At daybreak the next morning, a 40-man detachment 
from Company F of the 4th Missouri Cavalry was dispatched 
to take the sternwheel cotton boat Lebanon ° discovered 
lying at Ford’s Landing, 10 miles below Greenville. Stealthily 
seizing a yawl at the bank, a number of the men managed 
to get aboard, capture the boat, and remove her goods, 
including $20,000 worth of dry goods and $20,000 in cash, 
to say nothing of cotton. Once that task was accomplished, 
the vessel was burned. The freed crewmen were told to pass 
the word that any additional cotton traders or speculators 
captured would be executed. 

While the 4th Missouri detachment took the Lebanon, 
the six guns of Capt. J. H. Pratt’s battery were placed on top 
of the riverbank levee at Gaines Landing, with their support 
stationed under cover 50 yards in the rear. The wait for action 
was not long. 

It was just past 4 a.m. when the Curlew paddled past 
Island No. 82, following the timberclad Tyler by about two 
miles. During the next hour as daylight appeared and the 
men, as they did every morning at that time, stood to their 
guns, nothing was seen along the western shore. From his 
location on the quarterdeck, Acting Master’s Mate Morse 
ordered the piping up of hammocks while, simultaneously, 
peering into his spyglass at the riverbank ahead. 

As the Curlew passed Gaines Landing, Morse and the 
other lookouts could see what appeared to be men arriving 
at the bank and starting to unload wood or cotton. As the 
gunboat splashed closer, it was determined, with some horror, 
that the fellows were, in fact, hurriedly “preparing a battery 
for our benefit.” Still there was some hope; as the boat was 
steaming up the river, she was able to lie close to the opposite 
side of the Mississippi across the point in shoal water. 

When the light draught reached a point about three- 
quarters of a mile from the enemy, the disposition of the 
Confederate mobile battery, which Greene would repeat in 
the days ahead, could be clearly distinguished. Three or four 
guns were mounted on the edge of the bank in clear sight, 
while the remainder were hidden behind the levee. The Rebel 
gunners, perhaps familiar with the big guns of the timberclad, 
chose to let the Tyler pass. 

All of a sudden, as the men aboard the Curlew cleared 
for action, the Confederate battery on shore opened fire. 

The prompt response aboard the gunboat (“every officer 
was at his station as soon as the ball opened,” wrote Morse 
later) allowed the four portside howitzers to “give them 
one broadside before the thieves had given us their second 
round.” 

Perhaps expecting to easily sink the tinclad with their 
opening salvo, Greene’s gunners, like the men of the 
Curlew, found themselves engaged in a very spirited 20-35 
minute (depending upon your source) gun fight. The Rebel 
Reaners fired quickly; bluejackets aboard the light draught 
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<4 USS Prairie Bird (formerly the Mary Miller), 
one of the tinclads that played a vital partin 
the riverine war. 


thought themselves under a hail of cannonballs, shells, and 
shrapnel, to say nothing of small arms fire. 

“Pieces of casemate and splinters were flying all around 
the decks,” Morse remembered, and bullets and shrapnel 
riddled the cabins and staterooms. Many of the Confederate 
shots were aimed, as they always were in these fights, at the 
gunboat’s pilothouse and paddle wheel. Many of these rounds 
flew over and landed in the river beyond. The Curlew was hit 
multiple times by the Southern cannon in what many would 
remember as the “hottest engagement” in which the boat was 
ever engaged. 

A 12-pounder shell was seen to skip over the water, losing 
most of its energy but retaining sufficient force to fly up, 
strike the tinclad’s casemate, and fall, unexploded, on to the 
wheelguard. A 6-pounder ball lodged itself halfway through 
the rudder without breaking it. Another came through the 
casemate very near the No. 2 gun without exploding while 
two other 6-pounder balls went completely through on the 
port side, sailing just above the deck without doing much 
damage. 

In response to the Rebel gift, the Curlew’s howitzers 
returned the Southern compliment, firing 28 shots of 
their own toward shore, some of which were believed to 
have struck “in their midst.” At the same time, the tinclad’s 
executive officer, Acting Ensign H. B. O'Neil, repeatedly 
pulled on the whistle cord to warn the timberclad Tyler, two 
miles ahead, that the Curlew was under attack. 

Before the Tyler could round to and come to the Curlew’s 
assistance with her big 8-inch guns, Col. Greene’s horse 
artillery limbered up and moved down the river bank, taking 
a position at Daniel Sessions’ plantation. As the Confederates 
were moving, the Tyler arrived and its commander offered his 
congratulations to Morse on the light draught’s gunnery. 

The Tyler had to continue on to White River. Before she 
departed, her captain, the ranking on-scene USN officer, 
ordered the Curlew to proceed up and meet the tinclad 
Romeo (lying a few miles above). From there they would 
convoy Capt. Joseph H. Williams’ big sidewheel steamer 
Nicholas Longworth,° which had just come down with troops 


-_ 


> Itwill readily be seen how the 


Confederates could move their guns-across 


a point so as to engage vessels twice. 


and horses, below Gaines Landing. 


The three Union vessels proceeded 
downstream without interference. Coming 
abreast of Island No. 82, the machinery of the 
Curlew broke down, compelling her to anchor 


and effect repairs. Rather than heave to and wait 


for her, the Romeo and Longworth continued 
on.’ 

Proceeding down about 10 miles to a point 
about a mile above Columbia, AR, the tinclad 
and the transport were attacked by musketry. 
Sharpshooters firing from behind the levee 
riddled both craft. While the Romeo engaged 
the enemy, Capt. Williams, whose crew and 
volunteers had initially joined in the resistance 
with their wheeled 6-pounder, a howitzer, and 
rifles, was signaled to run on. 

The Nicholas Longworth paddled on into 
Cypress Bend, but, as she passed Columbia, 
she was fired upon by Greene’s battery, which 
dropped shot and shell all around her. This 
firing was heard at Greenville, where three 
boats of the Union’s Mississippi Marine 
Brigade (MMB), under Col. George E. Currie, 
were stationed to protect river traffic. This 
amphibious brigade, descended from the outfit 
established by Col. Charles Ellet before the June 
1862 Battle of Memphis, had something of a 
controversial reputation with all sides, Union 
and Confederate, U.S. Army and U.S. Navy. 

When she was attacked in Columbia Bend, 
the Longworth was hit by eight Rebel shells. One 
went through Williams’ room, two through the 
cabin, and a fourth through the pilothouse. As 
the Longworth pressed on, the little cotton boat 
Delta, the same one fired into near Greenville 
in January by Confederate Brig. Gen. Lawrence 
“Sul” Ross, came upriver upon the batteries and 
was likewise taken under fire. 

While the two civilian steamers were under 
attack, the Romeo, out of ammunition, raced 
up to the location of the disabled Curlew 
and borrowed several boxes of shells, before 


returning down to seek the Longworth. Reunited, 


the two boats continued down together, both 
taking hits in their hulls and upper works. 
During this time, Col. Robert Lawther’s 
10th Missouri Cavalry joined Greene. Thinking 
the Longworth and Romeo would soon be out 
of immediate danger and would continue past 
Greenville rather than stopping, Col. Greene 
limbered four of his cannon and sped across 


— 
\ 


Greéwile ders 


the peninsula to deploy them on its lower side 
at Leland’s Landing ready to catch them as 
they puffed past. One section of artillery, then 
pounding the Delta, was detached to remain 
with Lawther. 

Looking like so much Swiss cheese, the 
Nicholas Longworth, together with the Romeo, 
was able to make it back to Greenville. The 
Delta, in flames, had in the time since careened 
over and made for the opposite bank as she 
approached the town. A towboat was sent to 
save her from beaching and to bring her in. 8 

At Greenville, Capt. Williams called upon 
Col. Currie, provided details on the Confederate 
assault, and asked for assistance in passing 
below, The MMB officer readily agreed and 
ordered that the Nicholas Longworth be lashed 
to one of his own vessels. Another MMB boat 
would lead and provide cover with its Parrott 
rifles. ’ 


<4 One of the Greenville 
Bends 
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While the Yankees made their preparations, Col. Greene, 
below the town, made his. There was no natural cover along 
the river bank below Greenville so the Confederate officer 
spaced his artillery out along the shore. Separation was also a 
form of protection. 

The three Federal boats, with Currie in the lead unit, 
came within range of Greene’s gunners at Miles’ Plantation 
during the afternoon. The Southerners wanted to destroy the 
troop boat and so paid no attention to Currie’s lead vessel, 
allowing it to pass as they had the Tyler earlier that morning. 

It turned out that the Nicholas Longworth was effectively 
shielded by the second MMB boat and even though the 
Rebels poured a hail of shot and shell at the two, it was the 
military vessel that suffered the brunt of the attack, taking 
14 hits. Once the Longworth was out of artillery range, the 
shooting stopped. Greene retired from the riverbank and 
Currie’s two vessels limped back to Greenville, having lost 
one man killed and two wounded. 

Records are sparse as to whether or not one of the USN 
tinclads accompanied Currie’s escort mission. There is no 
mention of it in the Navy Official Records if she did. On 
the other hand, contemporary Federal newspapers and 
Greene both agree that there was a gunboat engaged. In his 
description of the May 24 encounter near Leland’s Landing, 
the colonel was quite specific: 

We went into battery and waited the enemy’s approach, 

He came down in line of battle, crescent-shaped, with two 

marine boats, one gunboat, and a transport. I engaged the 

fleet, which held its position, maneuvering for near two 
hours, when it passed on. The gunboat was disabled, the 
marine boat Diana roughly handled, with many killed 
and wounded, and the transport penetrated in many 
places. 

If there was a tinclad engaged, it was most likely the 
Exchange, the only boat then positioned to participate. More 
than likely, however, the contemporaries mistook one of 
Currie’s MMB boats. 

Following the Leland Landing fight, Col. Greene limbered 
up and galloped back to Columbia, where the Romeo was 
found completing repairs. The Confederates went back into 
battery and once again engaged the Union light draught. The 
Rebel leader later boasted that she was quickly disposed of: 
“struck 17 times; greatly damaged; got out of the way and has 
not since made its appearance before my batteries,” Among 
those wounded on the gunboat was Acting Ensign John B. 
Dwyer, hit in the thigh by a musket ball. 
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After resting, Col. Greene moved his command back 
to Gaines Landing in the middle of the night, May 24/25. 

As the sun rose, he saw three gunboats out in the stream; 
these he ordered subjected to musket volleys. Being low on 
ammunition, he refrained from an artillery attack, electing 
instead to move to a point on the river 10 miles above Gaines. 

On the 26th, Greene’s gunners attacked the Ellet ram 
Monarch ° in sight of an unnamed gunboat. Although 
the amphibious warfare craft was hit several times, it 
escaped, The same day, Mississippi Squadron Sixth District 
commander Lt. Cmdr. Owen, cruising off Lake Providence, 
LA, received dispatches advising him of affairs in the Cypress 
Bend area. Hearing that Greene’s pieces were superior to 
those of the light draughts, he immediately got underway to 
provide help with his Louisville. 

The next two days were taken up by Col. Greene’s 
command with marches to Parkers’s on Bayou Macon and the 
Old River Lake, near Ditch Bayou. On May 28, the Louisville 
hove to off Gaines Landing. With the Confederates gone, Lt. 
Cmdr. Owen could, naturally, “see or hear nothing of the 
Rebel forces.” When several Southern scouts peeked out upon 
the ironclad, they were greeted with a few Navy shrapnel 
shells. In a report to Rear Adm. Porter, Owen guessed that 
the insurgents might have moved down the river to attack 
Lake Providence and Goodrich’s Landing, where troops were 
protecting stores and no gunboats were stationed. 

The Louisville reached a peaceful Skipwith’s Landing on 
May 29th. The district had been so quiet during the previous 
three days that Lt. Cmdr. Owen was convinced that the 
enemy had left the river. It was true, he believed, that there 
were a few guerrillas left on both banks, but they were “chiefly 
employed in conscription and getting animals.” 

Having been joined by the 7th and 8th Missouri Cavalry 
Regiments, Colton Greene’s command rode on the same day 
to Smith’s Plantation, 4 miles from the Mississippi River town 
of Sunnyside. There it would endeavor to disabuse Owen of 
his faith in its absence. 

Toward dusk, Capt. John Wolf, Jr’s 176 ton sternwheeler 
Rocket," a veteran of the Shiloh campaign in 1862, hove in 
sight at Batchelor’s Bend. Among her many passengers was 
the U.S. Army adjutant general Lorenzo Thomas and his staff. 
Greene’s gunners and sharpshooters riddled the boat’s upper 
decks before she could get away. The Chicago Daily Tribune 
later reported that “some nine shots passed through her; yet, 
strange to say, no one on board was injured.” 

As the Rocket moved deeper into the bend, the 


Confederate horse artillery limbered up and raced above 
Columbia to continue the assault. At the same time, Col. 
Currie heard the gunfire and three of his MMB boats quickly 
steamed out of Greenville to effect a rescue. When the 
military craft reached the Rocket, a convoy past Columbia 
was organized. It didn’t work. When the quartet came within 
range of Greene’s guns, they were met with such a rain of 
fire that they had no choice but to round to and return to 
Greenville. 

Employing an enhanced version of the combination 
he had used to convoy the Longworth, though with three 
protective craft instead of two, Currie undertook to get the 
Rocket up the river on the last day of the month. The Federal 
craft navigated safely past Columbia as, once again, Col. 
Greene had moved, this time to Smith’s Plantation, just above 
Sunnyside. " 

Leaving only a few men to harass Currie and Thomas, 
Col. Greene now laid into the 200-ton Wheeling, WV-built 
sternwheeler Clara Eames.'* His cannoneers quickly cut the 
cotton boat’s escape pipe and penetrated her boiler, sending 
up hot steam. Signaling her distress, the Eames put into 
the bank and surrendered, “She was loaded with cotton,” 
the colonel later wrote and she was stripped of everything 
valuable. Three men were killed and one wounded on the 
boat; the fifteen surviving Caucasian and seven African- 
American crewmembers were taken prisoner. 

From the Eames’ captain, the Confederate leader learned 
that Union Maj. Gen. A. J. Smith was assembling a force at 
Vicksburg to come after him. It was uncertain when his fleet 
of transports would weigh anchor. Believing the local MMB 
enemy en route to attack, Greene ordered his prize burnt to 
the water’s edge. '* 

That night the steamer Pauline Carroll * was attacked. 
Although one wheel was disabled, she escaped, largely because 
of a Confederate shell shortage. After several days of assaults, 
the Confederates had only 12 rifle shells, 6 roundshot, and 30 
howitzers shells left. 

Simultaneously, the Southerners found themselves facing 
an” ironclad” that came up and shelled their positions for 
some time. The Rebel batteries did not reply; however, 
sharpshooters plinked at her from long range. 

At this time, Greene was reinforced with four more 
cannon from Hughey’s Missouri Battery. Col. Lawther was 
left at Smith’s Plantation with instructions to fire on anything 
coming his way while the commander, together with Pratt’s 
Battery, transferred back to Columbia. '° 


Leaving Col. Lawther above, Col. Greene and his men 
reached Columbia by dawn, June 1. As previously, the battery 
was divided into two sections, dug in about 200 yards apart 
on and behind the levee. The upper section contained 
one each 18-pound rifle, 12-pound rifle, and 6-pounder 
fieldpiece, while the lower section held six guns: three 12- 
pound smoothbores, two 12-pounder rifles, and a 10- 
pounder rifle. All was in readiness when another of Lt. Cmdr. 
Owen’s light draughts, the Exchange, steamed into the trap. 

The gunboat, on the lookout, but completely unaware of 
the enemy disposition, was allowed to pass the lower battery 
unmolested. As the Southern gunners silently watched, the 
Exchange steamed slowly around the point of a sand bar 
abreast the village. Once she was past (and therefore unable 
to back down), Hughey and Pratt opened a destructive cross 
fire. 

With shells splashing all around, the tinclad’s captain, 
Acting Master James C. Gipson,'* seeing that he had no 
alternative but to press on, ordered his pilot to proceed 
upriver past the upper battery at flank speed. As the 
paddlewheel increased revolutions at the rear of the boat, the 
port broadside guns returned fire. 

The Exchange did not make it very far upstream before 
one of the Confederate shells disabled the port engine. With 
only one engine available, the speed of the light draught was 
reduced to a crawl and she suffered badly during the 45- 
minutes it took her to work her way out of range. 

During the fight, Gipson’s command was pierced by 35 
shots. Of that number, eight smashed into the hull above 
the waterline and five pierced the casemate, exploding in the 
coal bunkers abreast the boilers. Another entered the port 
shell locker; it did not find a percussion shell and there was 
no burst. Yet another round sailed through the pilot house, 
knocking Gipson cold for 10-15 minutes and leaving him 
wounded in his head, leg, and shoulder. One bluejacket was 
killed and two wounded. 

Once the Exchange was out of range, her port hogchain, 
hit during the passage, gave way causing the remaining 
engine to stop cold with a ruined pitman. The gunboat was 
immovable and an easy target for Confederate gunners if they 
followed her upstream. 

The tinclad anchored and emergency repairs were made, 
while every man aboard anxiously prayed that the Rebels 
would not move their battery above and resume the contest. 
Within a short time, one engine sputtered back to life and 
the Exchange was able to limp off, making it to the east bank 
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where she remained until she could be towed 
off. 

Satisfied that the Exchange was “badly 
disabled in her hull and boilers,” Greene made 
no effort to pursue her, being content to remain 

E : ae A General Lorenzo Thomas, 
where he was in wait for additional targets. U.S. Army Adjutant General 
No other boats appeared, however, in the river (1804-1975). 
under his guns that Wednesday. 

Rear Adm. Porter later paid tribute to the 
thrice-wounded Gipson. His gallant action was 
seen as redemption for the Petrel loss, a stain 


and a covering regiment to the river each day. 
Additional exchanges occurred between the 
butternut cannoneers and the MMB, but by 
June 3, river traffic through the Greenville Bends 
had ceased. In a report to his superiors, the 

| gallant horseman proudly announced that, for 

| the loss of six men wounded, his little command 
had fought 21 Federal vessels “of which 5 
gunboats and marine boats were disabled, 5 
transports badly damaged, 1 sunk, 2 burned, 
and 2 captured.” 


on the reputation of the Mississippi Squadron. 
The action of the Exchange’s skipper was held 
up as an example of “how a cool and brave 
commander can get out of difficulty if he is 
determined to do so.” 

The success of Greene’s gunners in 
combating the lightly armored tinclads was 
remarked upon by Shelby’s adjutant, John 
Edwards, in his postwar history. There he 
claimed that the attacks on the Curlew, Romeo, 


As might be expected, those on the receiving 


| end of Col. Greene’s largess greatly over- 
| estimated the forces they faced. MMB, U.S. 


Army, and Mississippi Squadron officers all 
believed themselves engaged against 5,000- 
10,000 men with upwards of 40 guns. It would 


| take a large force, they reasoned, to break the 

| stranglehold. So it was that two divisions of Red 
| River veterans from Maj. Gen. A. J. Smith’s XVI 

| Corps, then at Vicksburg preparing to voyage 


and Exchange: | to Memphis for reintegration into the Army of 
...utterly destroyed the prestige and name ¥ UsSRattler.in September | the Tennessee, were ordered to make a detour. 


of terror of these boats with the soldiery; LECH Iie MSE ONES | Working with the MMB, it became their job 


Daniel W.Glenney, conspired | 


indeed, so little did they come to care for with the Confederates | to “clean out the rebels” in Chicot County or 
them, that while the batteries were engaged, | toallowhis vessel tobe | otherwise halt their anti-shipping war by giving 
the soldiers not on duty did not interrupt capturedandtohandover | them “sucha lesson as will deter them from a 


his copy of the Mississippi renewal of similar attempts.” 
Squadron Signals, both for 


a“consideration."The plot. Smith’s people and the MMB arrived at 
however, failed. | Sunnyside Landing on the evening of June 


their games of cards, or other amusement 
of the moment, though sharply exposed to 
their fire. 


It is quite probable that news of the 
Louisiana-Arkansas anti-tinclad triumphs 
enjoyed by the Confederates in May 
and June was picked up by other 
Southern military leaders in 
the West, most especially 
Nathan Bedford Forrest. 
These successes were 
widely known and it 
was acknowledged, 
even in Northern 
newspapers, that as 
a result of them, the 
| Confederates of the 
| region “have become 
| emboldened and have 
| less fear of the navy than 
formerly.” "7 

Col. Greene, though low on er ; 
ammunition, maintained his blockade. 

With 10-14 guns now available, he was able to 
split and rest his forces, alternating one battery 


' 5. When the men were ashore, they marched 


in the rain next day in overwhelming 
numbers against Col. Greene’s few, 
but prepared men. The Battle 
of Ditch Bayou resulted in a 
Confederate withdrawal. 
As soon as the 
little campaign was 
completed, the 
bluecoats reboarded 
their transports and 
departed up the river. 
The Southerners also 
rode out of Chicot 
County, headed for the 
Arkansas and White River 
regions. The commerce of 
the Mississippi past Chicot 
County was resumed and, with 
a few exceptions, it was not troubled 


, further by organized Confederate army anti- 


shipping campaigns. 
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By Mark K. Christ 


ctober 25, 1863, opened 

bright and sunny 

for the small Federal 
garrison at Pine Bluff, a pleasant 
town situated on the Arkansas 
River about 40 miles southeast 
of Little Rock. The men of the 
Fifth Kansas Cavalry and First 
Indiana Cavalry, tough veterans 
of dozens of scraps in Missouri 
and Arkansas, busied themselves 
with preparing their horses and 
equipment for a Sunday morning 
inspection. Citizens of Pine Bluff 

lit their stoves 

to cook 


Pine Bluff Methodist Church 


breakfast or prepared for Sabbath 
services. In camps on the 
outskirts of town, hundreds of 
African Americans, former slaves 
who had flocked to Pine Bluff for 
freedom and protection, likewise 
prepared themselves for a sunny 
Sunday morning. 

On the Princeton Road 
southwest of Pine Bluff, Lt. 
Milton F. Clark led a company 
of the Fifth Kansas on a routine 
patrol into the countryside. As 
the Kansans sauntered down the 
road around 8 a.m., they were 
surprised to run into a solid 
column of gray-clad horsemen 
heading determinedly toward 
Pine Bluff. The Confederates fired 
on Clark’s party. As the Kansas 


troops hesitated, wondering 


what to do next, a group of 


| Rebels bearing a flag of truce 


approached Clark and demanded 
to be let through to Pine Bluff. 
Regaining his composure and 
angry that the same men who had 
fired on his command claimed 

to be a truce party, the lieutenant 
told the Southerners that he 
would request guidance from 

his headquarters before allowing 
them through. A.D. Brown of the 
Fifth Kansas reported that “after 
relieving themselves of a surplus 
of gas and empty bravado, [the 


Confederates] informed the 
Lieutenant that they were bearers. 
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of dispatches from Marmaduke.” 
In fact, the horsemen were 

going to Pine Bluff to demand 
the surrender of the Yankee 
garrison. Clark stiffened in the 
saddle, glared at the Rebels, and 
snarled “Colonel Clayton never 
surrenders, but is always anxious 
for you to come and take him, 
and you must get back to your 
command immediately, or I will 
order my men to fire on you.” 

As a courier raced toward Pine 
Bluff, Clark and his men began 
skirmishing with the approaching 
Southerners. The nature of 

this Sunday morning had just 
changed.' 


At the advent of the Civil War, 
Pine Bluff was a prosperous river 
town, the county seat of Jefferson 
County and the hub of one of the 
state’s richest cotton-producing 
regions. Texan W.W. Heartsill, 
visiting the town in late 1862, 
wrote “I am very much surprised 
by the City-like appearance 
of Pine Bluff, it can boast of 
several thousand inhabitants and 
several magnificent buildings; 
nice clean streets, and all in all 
a well-governed place.” Another 
Texan observed that “some of 
the residences are very fine, and 
built of brick. Delightful gardens, 

lawns, and , 


and prevent the destruction of 
property and the Conscription 
of unwilling Citizens into the 
Confederate Army.” Mindful 
of the political advantages 
of addressing the needs of 
Pine Bluff’s Unionists and 
businessmen, Steele dispatched 
a battalion of the Fifth Kansas 
Cavalry to Bluff on September 
14. The Kansans “took possession 
of the place ... without meeting 
with the slightest resistance, the 
citizens generally giving our 
Soldiers a friendly reception, 
throwing open their houses 
and inviting them to partake of 
the best their larders contain,” 
Kansan William Creitz reported. 
Three days later, the rest of 
the Fifth rode to Pine Bluff to 
establish a permanent garrison. 
Several days later the First 
Indiana Cavalry, old comrades 
from operations around Helena, 
joined the Kansans. ° 

The Fifth Kansas had 
earned a reputation in east 
Arkansas as tough fighters and 
for ruthlessness in dealing with 
secessionist civilians. Their first 
several days in Pine Bluff did not 
endear them to the population, 
with Mrs. Arabella Lanktree 


Wilson writing that “all the next 2 


or 3 days they were going round 


ee ee 
| leave one in the’ 


of the French, 
who helped 
establish the 
first permanent 
European 
settlement in the 
lower Mississippi 
River Valley in 
1686, a settlement 
later known as 
“Arkansas Post,” 
which was down- 
river from Pine 
Bluff. 


¥ General 
Frederick 
Steele (1819- 
1868) received 


| avery gentlemanly man & by his 


humane & obliging manners has 
quite won the people.” The troops 
soon settled into the routine of 
garrison life—Bondi wrote that 
“the Regiment is quartered in 
deserted frame buildings” — 

and Captain John F. Youngs was 
soon musing “don’t know what 
the 5th will do for Excitement 
guess we will take to the union 
girls of th[e] Country they are 
affectionate in the extreme feast 
us on butter milk & corn dodgers 
wich by the way is the climax of 
Arkansaw hospitality.”* 
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As Powell Clayton’s 
cavalrymen got settled at Pine 
Bluff, an old enemy began 
making plans to crush the 
stronghold. John Sappington 
Marmaduke’s attack on Battery 
A at Helena on July 4, 1863, had 
been turned back in part because 
of the stubborn defense of the 
First Indiana and Fifth Kansas 
Cavalry. Following the loss of 
Little Rock, the Rebel cavalry had 
established cordons throughout 


mnnesota Historical Society 


A Triumphant 
troops of the 
Third Minnesota 
Infantry enter 
Little Rock. The 
capital fell on 
September 10, 
1863. 


VY Major Thomas 
W. Scudder, 
commanding the 
5th Kansas, had 
helped fugitive 
slaves prior to the 
war, on at least 
one occasion 
working with John 
Brown. 


got what information I wanted 
and reported to me—which 
consisted of the number of 
cannon—where planted—the 
number of troops—and where 
camped—where headquarters 
were—etc. This information 

I sent by courier to Genl. 
Marmaduke.” Teenager Benjamin 
Riggs of Pine Bluff carefully 
observed Union preparations, 
then slipped out of town to ride 
60 miles to Colton Greene’s 
headquarters in Princeton. “I 
explained everything I knew 
about the Federals in Pine Bluff,” 
Riggs wrote, “The number of 
troops, where the Battery was 
parked. I told him that the 

place could be easily taken, and 
surprised. I suspected that they 
were aiming to attack Pine Bluff, 
though [Greene] gave me no 
intimation.” 

Marmaduke gathered his 
officers at Princeton on the 
evening of October 23 and 
ordered three days’ rations 
cooked for the 2,300 horsemen in 
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his two divisions. The men were 
to be issued ammunition, but the 
supply strapped Confederates 
could only provide twenty-five 
rounds per man instead of the 
standard forty. By 9 a.m. the 
next morning all of the troops 
were assembled and ordered to 
head north. Six hours later the 
column halted at the Saline River 
and Marmaduke explained his 
strategy for attacking Pine Bluff.” 
Marmaduke announced that 
he would continue following 
the Princeton Road with Colton 
Greene’s Missouri brigade and 
Col. John C. Monroe’s Arkansas 
brigade to attack the river town 
from the west. Robert C. Newton 
would lead a division comprised 
of Major John Bull’s brigade of 
Arkansas horsemen, Maj. B.D. 
Chenoweth’s Texas brigade, and 
a battalion of Missourians under 
Maj. Robert C. Wood to split 
from the main force at Cantrell’s 
Springs and hit Pine Bluff from 
the southeast. Between them, 
they would either crush Clayton’s 


brigade within the city or drive 
them across the Arkansas River. 
The Confederates crossed 
the Saline and began a miserable 
march into a cold October 
night. The Saline bottoms 
were soon rendered nearly 
impassable by the passage of 
thousands of horses and mules, 
and the artillerymen hauling 
Marmaduke’s twelve cannon had 
to request the assistance of their 
mounted comrades to force the 
guns forward. The temperature 
continued to drop and, Col. 
Gideon Thompson reported, 
“near midnight ... the intense 
coldness drove many of the thinly 
clad soldiers to building fires by 
the roadside whenever a halt in 
front admitted of the delay. Cold, 
weary, and sleepy, the march 
became tedious and irksome 
in the extreme.” It was daylight 
before Newton's troops reached 
Cantrell’s Springs, from which 
the Confederates would disperse 
to their attack positions.” 
Newton’s horsemen peeled off 


onto back roads to hit the Bayou 
Bartholomew Road from which 
they would approach Pine Bluff 
from the southeast. Monroe's 
Arkansawyers and Gideon 
Thompson’s Missourians headed 
for the Little Rock Road to hit the 
town from the northwest, while 
Greene’s men continued up the 
Princeton Road. A cannon shot 
from Greene’s column would be 
the signal for the three columns 
to roar into Pine Bluff and 
destroy Clayton’s small garrison. 
The Confederates were riding 

to their respective positions 
when Lieutenant Clark’s patrol 
of Kansans ran into the Rebel 
vanguard and the essential 
element of Marmaduke’s 
strategy—surprise—was lost. 
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At his Pine Bluff 

headquarters, Clayton heard 
the rattle of gunfire and 
surmised that a Rebel force 
was moving to the attack. The 
colonel considered his assets. 
He commanded 550 men of the 
Fifth Kansas and First Indiana 
Cavalry, veteran campaigners and 
experienced and fierce fighters, 
SS around 50 men ina 

me-guard company under 
pr a Murphy. He also had 
si ountain ee iriiais Sees 


forms the boundary”—also 
provided the basis for a strong 
defensive position.’ 

Clayton began shouting 
orders. The cavalrymen of the 
First Indiana were ordered to 
assemble at the courthouse, 
corralling their mounts on the 
building’s lot. Two companies 
of the Hoosier troopers were 
ordered out “to feel the enemy 
and notice his movement,” two 
companies were positioned 
in and atop the courthouse 
to act as sharpshooters, and 
two companies were sent out 
as skirmishers, to fall back if 
pressured and occupy the houses 
around the square “and to hold 
them at all hazards.” He ordered 
300 men from the contraband 
camps to begin rolling cotton 
bales out of the warehouses and 
setting them up as barricades 
on the streets leading into the 
square, then ordered his cannon 
placed where they would have a 
clear field of fire on those streets. 
He also sent 200 contrabands to 
begin gathering water from the 
Arkansas River and to “fill all the 
barrels they could find, so that, 
if necessary, I could hold out 
two days, even though cut off 
from the river.” Maj. Thomas W. 
Scudder, commanding the Fifth 
Ka Ale Sp two 


continued forward until about 
a mile from the courthouse 
where they again encountered 
Yankee skirmishers—this time 
Clark’s men were reinforced 
by two companies of the Fifth 
Kansas. Lawther dismounted 
Maj. Leonidas A. Campbell’s 
regiment and Col. Merritt 

L. Young’s battalion and 
deployed them on either side 
of the road; Col. Solomon G. 
Kitchens’ regiment remained 
on horseback, ready to exploit 


any openings in the Federal line. 


The Rebels advanced, driving 
the Kansas troops back into the 
Pine Bluff square before taking 
positions about 150 yards away 
where they “remained during 
the engagement, a portion of 
my command being deployed 
as skirmishers and doing good 
execution whenever he enemy 
dared to show themselves above 
their works?" 


A Colonel 
(later brigadier 
general) Powell 
Clayton (1833- 
1914), 
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> U.S. ironclads bombard Fort 
Hindman (Arkansas Post), January 
10, 1863. The capture of Arkansas 
Post was the first step toward 
Union control of the Arkansas 
River Valley. 


their right. He called for J.H. 
Pratt’s Texas Battery to move 
to the front and fire on the 
Union skirmishers as the 
other Rebels moved steadily 
forward. The Confederates 
forced the skirmishers from 
the houses on the outskirts 
of Pine Bluff and, after they 
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took up new positions, as close to the enemy as could Inside the Federal 
Newton “pushed forward | be done without too much _ fortifications, Clayton’s men 
iki ia my skirmishers and charged exposure.” Newton’s men | were taking a pounding. A Fifth 
(later major with Wood’s and Chenoweth’s commenced sniping, waiting to | Kansas trooper reported that 
general) John commands, driving the enemy see how things developed with Confederate artillery shells 
S.Marmaduke through the houses and the other attacking columns. “carried away a leg each on 
Bete _ inclosures in the town.” Spying John C. Monroe, holding two men; another carried away 
| commanderofthe | the daunting cotton barricades position on the extreme | aman’s head; a third killed a 
Confederate assault B : 
| onPineBluffanda | °0 the courthouse square, he Confederate left, dismounted | man after glancing from a tree; 
| future governor of ordered a halt and determined his Arkansas troops, while | and a fourth passed through 
| Missouri. “to push my sharpshooters up Thompson’s Missourians | an opening in the barricades, 
formed on his left, dispatching | exploded in our midst, killing 
The combat at Pine Bluff on October 25, 1863, was | one company to hold Monroe’s three and severely wounding 
unique in Arkansas’s Civil War history in that it was the | right flank. On hearing Greene’s several others.” A First Indiana 
only action of any consequence fought in an urban signal gun, the brigade moved soldier “was prostrated by a spent 
CONNOR TNT oti Cie CDE ts OF oe OW WETy SONY forward. Thompson’s command | round shot, which struck him on 
the few in the state to experience first-hand the terror 3 
of battle. encountered one of the the face and neck; after lying a 
As Gen. John S. Marmaduke’s Confederates en- contraband camps on Pine Bluff’s | few minutes, to all appearances 
circled the town, one Union officer wrote, “Col Clayton perimeter, which “here was taken | dead, he rose deliberately and 
had directed all women and children to be sheltered possession of, containing tents, resumed his gun.”"* 
SIGE The Hver Dank: a3 a eroectiog from the sits oF various articles of clothing, Another danger surfaced 
the contending parties. It was a Cold raw October day, eo With Rome aoulee: Gad ag Via siiscaad Gintinn Hie sat 
and many suffered Extremely from Cold as well as fear.” 2 “ ] 
As the Rebels took their positions, “they had a view of wagons; also many negroes.” The | the cotton barricades ablaze. 
all under the bank and upon whom ... they kept a mur- Missourians dismounted and the | August Bondi of Company K, 
derous cross fire ... [which made] it necessary to place brigade continued on. Monroe’s Fifth Kansas, fell back with his 
Seren cnn ats ost smal] | “amie encounered | comrades rom one burning 
caving annie hte iver" he tiie “4 the skirmishers of the enemy position, es Se ordered 


Others trusted their luck in town. Mrs. Arabella 
Lanktree Wilson wrote that she “staid at home, until the 
bullets were whizzing past the house and into the yard. 
| then went over to Jaques [Jacob] Blooms ... house 
& remained there with them all the time. Their house 
was not injured, though very few excaped.” Despite 
the heavy fire, Kansan A.D. Brown wrote, “we have no 
casualties to report among the citizens, and it seems 
providential that many were not killed ... Many narrow 
escapes are chronicaled and we hear of one woman 
having the knot of hair at the back of her head entirely 
cut away by a fugitive shot.” 


1. HB. Allis to Dear Sir, Feb, 17, 1867, Horace Allis Letters, Rauner Special 
Collections, Dartmouth College Library. 

2. James W. Leslie, ed. “Arabella Lanktree Wilson’s Civil War Letter,” Arkan- 

sas Historical Quarterly 48, no, 3 (autumn 1988): 267-268;"Battle of Pine 

Bluff: The Yankee View,” Jefferson County Historical Quarterly, 17, no. 1 

(1989): 13. 
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Though no organized units of African-American soldiers were en- 
gaged in the battle of Pine Bluff, the men from the contraband camps 
around the town played a critical role in the fight. While many of them 
helped to fortify the courthouse square with cotton-bale breastworks 
and others hauled water from the Arkansas River to fight fires in the town, 
several engaged in face-to-face battle with their Confederate attackers. 

On the Confederate left, Maj. John P. Bull received orders to occupy 
the riverbank amid rumors that the Federal garrison was attempting to 
retreat across the Arkansas River. As Bulls men approached the contra- 
band bucket brigade, the freedmen manhandled cotton bales to create a 
makeshift barricade and fifteen of them who were armed opened fire.“I 
remained in this position for about forty minutes, and the enemy keeping 
up a severe fire, | concluded | had better move my position to where my 
men would be protected from the enemy's fire,” Bull reported, though 
he did leave 40 sharpshooters along the riverbank. Captain John Talbot 
of the Fifth Kansas, who supervised the contraband camps, praised the 
black men for “firing as many as 30 rounds ... None of them had ever 
before seen a battle, and the facility with which they labored and the 
manly efforts put forth to aid in holding the place exceeded my highest 
expectations.” 

Other men fought alongside the Fifth Kansas and First Indiana at 
the barricaded courthouse square. Capt. John Youngs of the Fifth wrote 


“compelling our men to vacate 
on the double-quick,” Lt. Col. 


deserve much therefore” and Brown 


that “my Black Boy Billy did good service 
during the fight he handled his sharpes 
Rifle with great coolness.” A.D. Brown of 
the Fifth remembered seeing a black 
man “seize the long gun of a captured 
prisoner, and scanning the barricades, 
disappear among the skirmishers. Soon 
after he returned, marching a confeder- 
ate before him that he had succeeded in 
capturing and disarming.” 

Clayton reported that “the negroes 
... did me excellent service ... and. 


; ed that “they fanart A Colonel Powell Clayton 
and with an unselfish devotion to our cause that goes far to remove the 
jaundiced prejudice of color.” 


1. War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies, in The Civil War CD-Rom (Carmel, ind.: Guild Press of indiana, 1996) Series 1, 22 (1): 
737,725, Hereafter cited as OR; 

ee Capt. Youngs to My Siss Mary, Nov. 15, 1863, John F. Youngs Civil War Collection, Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis, p. 82; "Battle of Pine Bluff: The Yankee View,” “Jefferson County 
Historical Quarterly, 17,no.1 (1989):8. 

3. OR, 22(1):724;"Battle of Pine Bluff: The Yankee View,"8. 


| our position, they proposed to 
burn us out, even if they were 


¥ Jefferson county 
Courthouse 


Thomas Pace of the First Indiana 
reported. A.D. Brown of the 
Fifth Kansas wrote that “our 
men labored persistently to 
silence these two guns, but to 
no purpose; to reach them we 
were compelled to fire across 
the grave-yard and through the 
church.” Brown was outraged that 
the Confederates would open fire 
from a house of worship, fuming 
that “such people would botanize 
over their own mother’s grave, 
and canonize Judas Iscariot or 
C.L. Vallandigham.”” 

As the sun rose toward 
noon, Marmaduke 
considered his 


options. His ground 
assault was stalemated 


by the strong 
an Federal works 
Gots and his artillery 
= aa: had failed to dislodge 
>t ha TT. Clayton’s defenders. 
a He determined anew 
; a course of action. The 
ee always indignant 
— Kansan A.D. Brown 


wrote that “the town 


_ compelled to sacrifice the whole 


town to their insatiable lust.” 
As buildings around the square 
began to blaze, Clayton “put 
some 200 negroes to carrying 
water and throwing it on the 
buildings immediately joining 
the square, and thus prevented 
the fire from doing me any 
damage.” One soldier, Sgt. 
Jacob D. Orcutt of Company 


| D of the Fifth Kansas, joined 


the firefighters. An admiring 
comrade wrote that “amid the 
fire of rebel sharpshooters, he 
climbed upon the jail roof and 
drenched it with water to prevent 
that from catching; he then made 
his way to the top of a large two 
story and a half house, and by 
his diligence he preserved that. 
To him we are indebted for the 
preservation of one whole side of 
the courthouse square.” * 

The incendiary tactic proved 
more dangerous to the attackers 
than to the garrison. One 
Confederate captain “was pierced 
by three balls simultaneously 


of the Fifth Kansas, “were burned 
to death, and almost entirely 
consumed by the flames that 

he kindled,” Clayton reported. 
Alerted by the braying of the 
regimental mule herd, several 
Kansans raced to the building 
where they were held and, A.D. 
Brown wrote, “we were obliged 
to cut them loose to prevent 
their burning up and they sloped 
with the graybacks much to our 
disgust.”” 

By mid-afternoon, as the fires 
in Pine Bluff began to diminish, 
Marmaduke determined that “the 
Federals could only be captured 
by storming the works, which 
would have cost me at least 500 
men. I did not think it would 
pay.’ Reluctantly, the Confederate 
general ordered his cavalrymen 
to retreat by the routes by which 
they had advanced. The Rebels 
began an orderly withdrawal, 
seizing horses and mules, taking 
everything they could carry from 
the camps of the contrabands 
and the First Indiana and 
burning the remainder. Maj. 


wa Wiad 


Thomas Scudder led a force 

of the always belligerent 

Fifth Kansas in pursuit of the 
retreating Confederates but after 
a sharp skirmish fell back to town 
as the Southerners continued 
heading south. ” 

The fierce fighting on 
October 25 devastated Pine Bluff. 
Arabella Lanktree Wilson wrote 
that the Confederates “burned 
down the whole of front street ... 
The Methodist Church is riddled 
throughout & the whole town 
utterly spoiled.” Clayton reported 
that “There is scarcely a house 
in town that does not show the 
effects of the battle.” Capt. John 
Youngs put things in perspective 
for the defenders, writing “I lost 
on the day of the fight all my 
company Books & records, all my 
private property Trunk clothes 
one gold watch &c &c ... all the 
Officers in Our Regt with a few 
exceptions lost their baggage 
& clothing, but all considered 
we were satisfied to get off as 
Cheaply as we did.” 

Clayton reported 16 men 
killed, 39 wounded and one 
missing in the combat at Pine 
Bluff, including the losses of men 
from the contraband camps along 


<4 The Courthouse today (a) close-up, (b) as seen 
looking along Main Street. 


| 


¥ Arkansas State House. 


The commanders of the opposing forces at Pine 
Bluff on October 25, 1863, had one thing in common: 
Both would later be elected governor of their state. 

After the war, Powell Clayton settled on a planta- 
tion near Pine Bluff that he had purchased during the 
war's last year. In 1867, he took a prominent role in 
the formation of the state Republican Party and was 
elected governor of Arkansas, taking office on July 2, 
1868. As governor, Clayton acted aggressively when 
the Ku Klux Klan terrorized Republicans and African- 
American freedmen during the presidential election 
of 1868. The new governor called out the state militia 
and used it to quell violent outbreaks around Arkansas 
and declared martial law in fourteen counties to crush 
Klan activity. Opponents in the legislature attempted to 
impeach him, but Clayton survived the move, as he did 
an assassination attempt. The legislature elected him 
to the U.S. Senate in 1871 and he held that seat until 
being defeated in a re-election bid in 1877. A continu- 
ing force in the Republican Party, Clayton served as the 
U.S. ambassador to Mexico from 1897 until 1905, after 
which he lived in Washington, D.C. He died on Aug. 25, 
1914, and is buried in Arlington National Cemetery.’ 

John Sappington Marmaduke may well have been 
the best-educated general in the Confederacy, having 
attended classes at Yale and Harvard before his ap- 
pointment to the U.S. Military Academy. He returned 
to Missouri after the war, where he went into business 
as a commission merchant and insurance agent before 
editing the St. Louis Journal of Agriculture from 1871 to 
1874. He served as a member of the Missouri Railway 
Commission from 1880 to 1885. Marmaduke ran an 
unsuccessful campaign to be the Democratic candidate 
for governor of Missouri in 1880, but won the role and 
the governorship four years later, taking office in Janu- 
ary 1885. As governor, Marmaduke fought for railroad 
regulation and successfully suppressed an explosive 
railroad strike with no loss of life. The former general 
died of pneumonia on Dec. 28, 1887, before his term 
ended. He is buried at Woodland Cemetery in Jefferson 
City, Missouri 


1. Carl H. Moneyhon, “Powell Clayton (1833-1914),” in the Encyclopedia of 
Arkansas History and Culture found at http://encyclopediaofarkansas. 
net/encyclopedia/entry-detail.aspx?entryID=94, accessed July 25, 2010. 

2. Edwin C. Bearss,"John Sappington Marmaduke" in William C. Davis and 
Julie Hoffman, eds, The Confederate General (Harrisburg, PA: National 

Historical Society, 1991) 4:155-157. 
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You'll often linger by my side; 


with his regulars. The 
Yankees had lost hundreds 
of horses and mules, as 
well as the majority of 
their regimental supplies 
and property. Still, the 
Federals were elated with 
their victory, with Clayton 
writing that “the fact that 
so small a force kept four 
times their number at bay for five hours, and finally drove 
them from the field, bespeaks for the whole command greater 
efficiency and gallantry than words can do.”” 

Marmaduke’s casualties were higher. He reported 18 men 
killed, 67 wounded and 16 missing, but also claimed that 
“we burned 1,000 bales of cotton, all their quartermaster 
and commissary stores, and some ordnance stores, brought 
away 300 Federal horses and mules, killed and scattered 
200 more, captured and brought off about 100 Negroes, 
destroyed the Negro camps (bringing off many tents), and 
scattered the Negroes.” These accomplishments meant little 
to his demoralized men. J.M. Bolton of the Tenth Missouri 
Cavalry wrote that “the PB battle was a complete failure on 
our part. There was lots of grumbling among the men after 
the fight [who] didn’t thing (sic) it was managed right. Our 


1833-1907, Kansas State Histori- 
cal Society, chap. 4, p. 39; Capt. 
Youngs to Brother Thos, Oct. 1, 
1863, John F. Youngs Civil War 
Collection, Missouri Historical 


Society, St. Louis, p. 78. 
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72; Benjamin J. Riggs, “Autobio- 


But when the snow the earth doth cover, 
Then you'll be my ardent lover.” poem attributed to Powell Clayton. 


only thought was to capture the place but we were doomed to 
failure after surprising them at that.” Engineer Henry Merrell 
faulted Marmaduke, saying “he summoned the town to 
surrender, when he could have gone in without permission,” 
and Texan Buck Walton concluded that “the result was about 
eight hundred men whipped at least 2500 of as good men as 
we had.”” 

The battle of Pine Bluff was the last combat of any 
consequence in Arkansas in 1863. While it was of little 
strategic consequence, it did underscore that fact that Union 
armies had conquered and held the line of the Arkansas River 
Valley during that year, and that most organized Confederate 
units were now confined to the southwestern part of the 
state. For the men who fought at Pine Bluff, the battle was 
either a crushing disappointment or a thrilling victory. John 
Sappington Marmaduke paid tribute to both at the end of his 
report on the battle, writing “My troops behaved well. The 
Federals fought like devils.”* 


Mark K. Christ is Community Outreach Director for the 
Arkansas Historic Preservation Program, Department of 
Arkansas Heritage, Little Rock, and a member of the Arkansas 
Civil War Sesquicentennial Commission. He is the author of 
several books on Arkansas history, the latest of which is Civil 
War Arkansas, 1863: The Battle for a State. 
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Major Heury Clay Robinett aud the Civil War 


BILL SPEER 


A Major Henry Clay 
Robinett and the 
Civil War 


hat drives an active duty soldier to commit 

suicide? Today the U.S. Army struggles 
with this question without a definitive answer; at 
the time of the Civil War the Army did not even 
acknowledge the issue. Major Henry Clay Robinett, 
ist U.S. Infantry, fell victim to the failure of the 
Army to effectively deal with the mental health 
issues encountered by many of its soldiers due to 
their war experiences. 

Moving from boy to man in less than a 
decade, Robinett experienced more challenges 
and impediments in his seven year military career 
than most do in a lifetime. Born on 20 June 1841 
into a decidedly middle class family, his roots 
extended back to Allen Robinett, who emigrated 
from England to America in 1682 at the age of fifty. 
Robinett’s family boasted a long and proud military 
tradition from the time of the Revolution to the 
Civil War. This rich and deep military heritage 
played a major role in Robinett's life and instilled 


within him a desire to serve the nation. His 
ambition and sense of duty, honor, and country, 
rooted within the branches of his family tree, 
moved him in 1856 to attend Delaware Military 
Academy (DMA) at the age of fifteen and 
eventually join the Union cause at the start of 
the Civil War.? 

Ina letter Henry wrote detailing his grades, 
he revealed his character, “I believe I have been 
perfect and conducted myself properly towards 
my Teacher.’ Time would prove Robinett to be 
a narcissist, compounding his problems during 
his military career. After graduation from DMA 
in the spring of 1861, Robinett’s ambitions 
would not allow him to “settle” for a commission 
in the Delaware volunteers. Referring to his 
choice of a Regular Army commission over the 
Volunteers that many of his peers joined, Henry 
wrote, “I have followed my own inclinations, not 
their advice.” He wrote his brother Theodore: 
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Perhaps I should have told you before, I went 
personally to the Secretary of War[Simon 
Cameron] and obtained my appointment. 

I could, I suppose as well have gotten a Ist 
Lieutenant as a 2nd but I preferred the latter in 
consideration of age etc, etc. I belong to the Ist 
Infantry Company C.* 


His intense and passionate drive for fame 
and reward began to show. 

Commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
in August of 1861, Henry was looking fora 
career that would bring him recognition and 
acknowledgement; he joined the Ist U.S. Infantry 
on 28 September. The regiment then stationed 
in Missouri, possessed a reputation as a solid, 
effective combat unit.° 

By the spring of 1862, Robinett had taken 
part in a few small engagements. In March, his 
company, independently assigned during the 
siege of New Madrid, Missouri, manned siege 
artillery rather than performing the traditional 
functions of infantry. The Ist U.S. possessed a 
collection of siege guns: two 20-pounder Parrotts, 
four 30-pounder Parrotts, and four 24~pounder 
siege pieces.° Robinett would later put these siege 
guns to good use and he called them his “pet 
Parrotts” and his “metallic friends.” 

Robinett and the Ist U.S. Infantry found 
themselves in front of the Confederate 
fortifications at Corinth on 15 May 1862, where 
their siege guns were used to some effect “doing 
considerable execution.”’ On 30 May, the 
Confederate forces withdrew, and the battery 
“took station there.” At this point in his career, 
he was well versed in the finer points of siege 
artillery. As his men prepared their 
fortifications, unbeknownst to him, 
the position they constructed would 
become the fulcrum of the Rebel 
assault on Corinth later in the year 
and alter his life in a dramatic 
fashion, 

Battery Robinett was located 
675 yards west of town and boasted 
three twenty-pound Parrotts, one 
facing northeast, one north, and one 
northwest. At 10 A.M., on 3 Oct. 1862, 
Confederate forces under the command 
of Major General Earl Van Dorn were but 
three miles northwest of Corinth and the assault 
began; initially planned as a double envelopment, 
the assault rapidly devolved into a frontal attack as 
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Union forces withdrew from the outer perimeter. 
Robinett saw little action that first day, throwing a 
few rounds in support of Union troops to his front. 
After the first day’s engagement, the Confederate 
forces, just a few hundred yards from Corinth and 


A Delaware Military 
Academy. 


exhausted from the day’s heat and fight, sought to 
reorganize and prepare for the following day. Van 
Dorn ordered a dawn attack to take the town. Ina 
telegram to Richmond, he wrote: 


We have driven the enemy from every position. We 
are within three-quarters of a mile of Corinth 
The enemy are huddled together about the 
town, trying to hold the position. Our loss, I 
am afraid, is heavy. It is near night. Lovell’s and 
Price’s troops have our thanks. ' 


Van Dorn was risking his entire command 
order to take the vital crossroads. Union Gener 
William Rosecrans wrote that the men under hi 
the command in the Army of the Tennessee “d 
not act or fight well.” Yet he continued, “I think 
we shall handle them. We are at the outer line of 
works,”® 

As the events proved on 4 October, Battery 
Robinett was the focal point of the Rebel attack. If 


A Robinett as a cadet 
at the Delaware Military 
Academy in 1860. 


the Rebels could execute a breakthrough at Si alae hare 
this point, the entire Union line would in Delaware Military 
~ collapse and, once again, Corinth Academy uniform. 
would be in Confederate hands. 
The 2nd Texas," led by Colonel 
William Peleg Rogers," was 
poised to lead the assault on 
Battery Robinett. This assault 
would include one of the few 
actual bayonet fights in the war.'? <4£arl Van Dorn. 


Once out of the woods 
and formed, Rogers’ men moved 
forward without the benefit of the 
traditional “Rebel yell.” Captain Oscar 
Jackson, 63rd Ohio, in support of Battery 
Robinett, remembered: 


In my campaigning I had never seen anything so 
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reached Battery Robinett, firing his pistol into the 
fortification as a few dozen of his men entered the 
position. Hand to hand fighting ensued. “One 
eyewitness stated that ‘it seemed as though hell was 
holding a jubilee’ It was a bloody contest and we 
could see men using their bayonets like pitch forks 
and thrusting each other through.” As members 
of the battery fell all around him, a Minnie ball 
struck Robinett, laying his scalp back and knocking 
him unconscious as he fell under one of the guns. 
Eventually the infantry units supporting Battery 
Robinett repulsed the Texans after a bloody hand to 
hand fight, and the assault faltered. 

In the aftermath of battle, Robinett had his 
wound tended and on 28 October was granted 
leave, returning to Wilmington to complete his 
recovery with his family. In Wilmington, he 
received accolades as a war hero and a promotion 
to brevet captain for his “gallant, determined 
defense of Battery Robinett” at Corinth.'* Henry 
was sufficiently recovered by November 18th to 
petition the Lafayette Lodge #14 of the Delaware 
Freemasons for membership and was crafted and 


FORTIFICATIONS OF CORINTH. 


A The Battle of 


Corinth.. 


hard to stand as that slow, steady tramp. Not 

a sound was heard, but they looked as if they 
intended to walk over us. I afterwards stood a 
bayonet charge when the enemy came at us on the 
double-quick with a yell and it was not so trying 
on the nerves as that steady, solemn advance. I 
could see that my men were affected by it."* 


raised in the Lodge ten days later.’ This was one 
more component of his ambitious drive to build a 
successful professional military career. 

Returning to the Ist U.S. Infantry in January 
of 1863, Robinett participated in the Vicksburg 
campaign where, once again, he encountered 


the 2nd Texas. This time, with reversed roles, his 
company supported the assault of the 14th Division 
of McClernand’s Corps on the 2nd Texas lunette. 
Later, because of his service at Vicksburg, Brigadier 
General Eugene A. Carr recommended him for 
“two or more brevets.” In a letter to Major General 
Rawlins, Chief of Staff to General Grant, he wrote: 


Robinett awaited Colonel Rogers and the Rebel 
onslaught as they moved into the abatis to his front. 
In his report of the engagement, Captain G. A. 
Williams, Robinett’s commanding officer, detailed 
the fight at Robinett: 


During the time the enemy were being repulsed from 
the town my attention was drawn to the left side 
of the battery by the firing from Battery Robinett, 
where I saw a column advancing to storm it. After 
advancing a short distance they were repulsed, 
but immediately reformed, and, storming the 
work, gained the ditch, but were repulsed. 

During this charge 8 of the enemy, having 

placed a handkerchief on a bayonet and calling 
to the men in the battery not to shoot them, 
surrendered, and were allowed to come into 

the fort. They then reformed, and, restorming, 
carried the ditch and the outside of the work, the 
supports having fallen a short distance to the rear 
in slight disorder. “ 


I mentioned him favorably in my official report... 
but it seems that the report never came before 
the commanding general...it must have 
worked a great injustice to the Officers and 
Soldiers of my Division as well as myself. 
Lieut Robinett showed great gallantry and 
skill during the whole time he was with 
me:-particularly-in taking up an advanced 
position during the night of May 19th and 
silencing the enemies batteries next morning, 
in exploding rebel magazines, in covering and 
supporting our troops during the assault of 
the 22 May and in being exposed to the fire of 
sharpshooters during the whole siege. ° 


Colonel Rogers pressed the attack and After the fall of Vicksburg, Robinett and the 
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ist U.S. Infantry, moved into garrison at New 
Orleans, the “Paris of America” as Henry called it. 


We had our Siege guns turned over at Carrollton 
before leaving for that campaign. I grieved 
a good deal at their loss, for we had achieved 
such splendid results with them and had them 
so long that we formed quite an attachment 
for “own Pet Parrotts”. They were needed for 
the fortifications so we yielded to the “military 
necessity” with as good grace as possible.” 


Robinett was not looking forward to life as 
an infantry officer and New Orleans was not to 
be as welcoming as he expected. He preferred 
to be with General Grant's command and let 
his dissatisfaction be known: “T do not like the 
Department as well as others I have served 
in. I would much prefer being in Gen. Grant's 
Command. We were all quite disappointed when 
we were transferred to this. We imagined as 
we had served so long under his command we 
would always campaign in it.” During leave and 
recruitment duty in the winter of 1864, Robinett 
requested and was granted reassignment to 
Major General John McClernand’s staff and 
was promoted to Captain of Volunteers, Aide 
de Camp. He remained on recruitment duty in 
Delaware for the first half of 1964 until he wrote 
personally to General Grant: 


Tam extremely anxious, general, to be on duty in 
the field! I should be delighted to serve again 
under the eye of ‘(Our Old Commander’ as it was 
my good fortune to do in the West ... Could you 
not assign me to duty, general, according to my 
rank as Capt & A.D.C near yourself? 


While there is no evidence to prove Robinett 
was aware of the deep rift between McClernand 
and Grant, it is obvious he knew with whom to 
position himself. Robinett was ecstatic when he 
obtained a minor position on Grant’ staff as an 
assistant aide-de-camp. This was in no small 
part due to Brigadier General John A. Rawlins, 
Grant's Chief of Staff and a Freemason. His time 
on the staff was mostly uneventful, performing 
the mundane duties of a general's staff officer. On 
April 21, 1865, Robinett received promotion to 
brevet major on the recommendation of Grant, a 
position of which he was quite proud.” 

The end of the war would find Robinett 
an “extra” aide-de-camp and as such, he was 


= 
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released to the Ist U.S. Infantry still on garrison 
duty in New Orleans. Unfortunately, there were 
no available slots for a Captain, so Robinett was 
further reduced to 1st Lieutenant and assigned to 
his old unit. He wrote his brother: 


Ihave very pleasant times while on the Gens staff. 
He gave me a brevet Major of Vols. That does 
me no good now however as the war is over. If I 
had had political influence I could at least have 
been a Brig-Gen two years ago. I don't say it 
vainly or boastingly. I know hundreds who have 
had it have been made Brig and Major Genls 
for less distinguished services than me over in 
this war,” 


New Orleans after the war was a city in 
turmoil. Without a doubt, Louisiana had the most 
complex and tangled period of reconstruction 
of any Southern state. * Even with an early 
occupation of New Orleans during the war, “not 
a foot of Louisiana beyond the city and outside 
the range of Union cannon was left in possession 
of the federal forces.” Thrust into this roiling 
turmoil, lst Lieutenant Henry Robinett arrived 
in New Orleans, ambitious as ever, optimistic 
about his future, and confident in his abilities. 
He was stationed inside the city near 
Lafayette Square at Lafayette and Camp 
Streets, where his unit shared a building 
with a saloon and meeting hall. 

Henry Robinett’s first unfortunate 
encounter occurred on 10 November 1865 while 
he was loading his baggage into a wagon and 
was stopped by Major Maurice Maloney, a long- 
time officer in the 1st U.S. who had seen action 
with the unit throughout the war. Maloney was 
supervising the loading of a wagon when Henry 
approached and said, “I will put my baggage in 
the wagon.” When the Major informed him he 
could not, he repeated the statement and added, 
“I would like to catch any person putting it out.” 
And as Major Maloney recounted, “Along with 
other words in a disrespectful manner.’ He 
informed Robinett he should consider himself 


A Confederate dead in 
front of Battery Robinett. 


Brigadier John A. 
Rawlings, Grant's chief of 
staff and a Freemason, 
was largely instrumental 
in securing a place on the 
staff for Robinett. 
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> Grant's staff at City 
Point. Robinett is in the 
front row, second from 
right. 


V Isaac d. DeRussy 
(1840-1923) retired from 
the army as a brigadier 
general in 1902. 


under arrest and in the presence of both other 
officers and civilians Henry replied, “You are not 
my commanding officer, | will not respect your 
authority. You are a damned fool” or other words 

to that effect. Placed under arrest, Lieutenant 
Robinett was charged with “conduct prejudicial to 
good order and military discipline as well as using 
contemptuous and disrespectful language to his 
superior officer.’ Found guilty on both counts on 
16 December Robinett was sentenced to suspension 
from rank, pay, and privileges for one month. Taken 
by itself, the case is of little consequence. 

Yet, while this case was still under adjudication, 
another incident on Saturday, 25 November clearly 
demonstrated that something was amiss within 
Robinett. Evidently, Robinett invited two “veterans” 
into a bar fora drink where he encountered Henry 
Kessinger, bartender and brother of the owner. 
Kessinger refused to serve him as he appeared 
“intoxicated” (both enlisted men later testified that 
Lieutenant Robinett appeared drunk) and an enraged 
Robinett leaped the bar to serve himself. The officer of 
the day, Captain Isaac Denniston DeRussy” was called 
and another confrontation occurred. DeRussy and 
Henry Kessinger claimed that when he ordered the 
men to leave Robinett said, “You are not going to obey 
him, are you?” Robinett testified that he said, “You are 
going to obey him, aren't you?” DeRussy considered 
Robinett’s behavior was “calculated to prejudice 
his authority over said enlisted men and incite a 
mutinous spirit on their part.” He also believed that 
Robinett was intoxicated. Robinett was placed under 
arrest and another court martial was ordered for the 
month of December. He was charged with “conduct 
unbecoming an officer and a gentleman, conduct to 
the prejudice of good order and military discipline, 
and inciting a mutinous spirit on the part of enlisted 
men in his regiment?’”” 

During the trial, Robinett claimed that since 
the unit had been quartered in the same building as 
the saloon for so long numerous officers had “taken 
liberties” to move behind the bar and get their drinks 
themselves. He then bordered on the ridiculous by 
contending that when asking the enlisted men to 
have a drink with him, “it does not necessarily follow 
that a drink of liquor is intended. ..for it is courtesy 
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to allow the person to whom this invitation 

is extended to choose for himself whether 

his beverage shall be Cold Sparkling Water, 
Ruby Wine, Lemon Ade, Soda or Bourbon or 
Cognac!” Evidence in his defense also indicated 
that he had not been drinking before he entered 


the Kessinger tavern. He concluded his defense: 


Remember, gentlemen, if you will, that the 
rebellion has scarcely closed, and how many 
fit associates for any men in our land, were 
during it found in the ranks of our army. 
Our relatives of every degree—our brothers: 
and in several instances, or occasions of great 
national danger, where the loyal north was 
invaded by Treason’s minions—even our 
gray-haired and venerated fathers shouldered 
their musket and did noble service in defense 
of “the Government.” And their homes and 
fire-sides! Shall we then bring such disgrace 
and odium on the name of the “American 
Soldiery’—those who have served during 
the whole of “the great rebellion” as well as 
many years before—by deciding that it is 
unbecoming an officer and gentleman to 
ask one of these veterans marked by many 
a seemy scar to ask to take a drink: for so 
doing us basely show our appreciation for 
their noble and heroic conduct in the service 
of their country and to sustain the dignity of 
government and the majesty of its laws! 

If we are so inclined, and judgment in the 
sentence of the trial be unfavorably to 
the accused, what man among that noble 
class of hero-patriot-citizen or regular- 
soldier will accept that good old and time 
honored maxim as truth “Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori” [It is sweet and fitting 
to die for one’s country]** It smacks too 
much of the puffed and exclusive notions 
inculcated by the etiquette and customs 
of the “Aristocratical Service of European 
Despotism” to be so considered or decided. 


The entire passage reads like the ramblings 
of a psychotic mind. One can only wonder how 
the officers of the court reacted to this diatribe. 
He ends his defense with reference to his 


The evidence clearly showed that before arriving at the 
saloon Robinett had not been drinking. 


upbringing as a gentleman, no doubt referring to 
his attendance at Delaware Military Academy. 


We have not the least desire to convince the Court 
that we would be accredited to that school of 
so-styled gentleman, known as the affected, 
popinjay and foppish: but we do and will 
claim for him that he belongs to the “School 
of the true gentleman”:-for he never on any 
occasion forgets his early education; or the 
inculcations fixed indelibly upon his youthful 
mind at the domestic fire-side, where he was 
bred in the “true school of the Gentleman!” 


The court ignored all of Robinett’s rambling 
appeal, found him guilty on all counts, and 
dismissed him from service in the United States 
Army. Additionally, when the Judge Advocate 
General reviewed the case he wrote to Lieutenant 
General Grant: 


It may be remarked that this officer had been tried 
but a short time before the trial which resulted 
in his dismissal, by the same Court ....and that 
his being soon brought again to trial, probably 
induced the severity of his sentence. It is for 
the Lieutenant General to decide whether the 
consideration of Lieut. Robinett’s meritorious 
service during the war, which brought to his 
knowledge, can be deserved sufficient to call 
for his re-instatement in the service. 


What can we learn from these two combined 
affairs about Henry Robinett and his vision of 
the world? The fact that the second one occurred 
before the first ended indicates a lack of self-control. 
Most soldiers under charge would try exceptionally 
hard to avoid another incident, yet Henry seems 
to incite the second, most definitely exhibiting 
abnormal behavior at the Kessinger saloon and in 
his altercation with Captain DeRussy. The evidence 
clearly showed before arriving at the saloon he 
had not been drinking yet he behaved as if he was 
intoxicated. His behavior seems out of character 
with his past but it is obvious that something had 
altered his state of mind. 

Robinett returned to Wilmington in disgrace 
but not defeated. Through the efforts of Delaware 
senator George R. Riddle and, among others, 
General Rawlings, General Grant recommended 
mitigation of his conviction and he was ordered 
back to service on 24 April. By 13 May 1866 he 
had rejoined the Ist U.S. in New Orleans. 

Having escaped “justice” one would expect 


Robinett to walk a tight line and avoid any more 
incidents. Unfortunately, New Orleans would 
not allow him that luxury. On Wednesday, 
13 October 1866, he was involved in an 
unprovoked confrontation near 
the Varieties Theater.” Quickly 
resolved, Robinett entered the 
theatre. Toward the end of the 
performances Henry was again 
accosted by an usher, two police 
officers (both former CS army 
soldiers), and eventually a large mob for merely 
applauding, albeit quite loudly, the performance. 
After being bitten on the thumb and struck with a 
billy club, Henry was ejected from the theater and 
taken to the chief of police who referred the matter 
to the nearest military camp where Robinett’s old 
nemesis, Captain DeRussy was in command. After 
an intense verbal confrontation with DeRussy 
Robinett found himself again under DeRussy 
court martial charge: 


A Senator Willard 
Saulsbury Sr. 


While in a state of intoxication behave in a 
manner so unbecoming (as to disrupt and 
annoy the audience and actors in the said 
theater); and when requested by the usher and 
police officer in attendance to desist from such 
conduct, did persist in making a disturbance 
(and did use loud and insulting language 
to said usher and police-officer), and did 
continue to behave in such an unbecoming 
mariner (as to interrupt the performance on 
the stage) and to cause the said usher and 
police-officer to forcibly eject him from the said 
theatre, and to take him as a prisoner to the 
First District police station. ° 


Once again, testimony conflicted as to 
whether he was intoxicated, with those that were 
in his company beforehand stating emphatically 
that he was not intoxicated, Robinett claimed, the 
affair at the Varieties Theatre was, “a sheer and 
wanton violation of the rights of a Gentleman, and 
stamps it as an uncalled for, brutal, outrageous, 
and Cowardly, and shameful attack upon an 
Officer of the United States Army, as such, the 
incentive to such an outrage, and the cause of 
the perpetration thereof, being the deeply rooted 
prejudices engendered in the bitter five Years War 
of Rebellion of the Southern States.” 

He concluded his defense by reminding the 
court of his service in the War and listing all of the 


engagements in which he participated as well as 4 
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A Delaware senator 
George R. Riddle helped 
Robinett in his campaign 
to be reinstated in the 


army. 


<A postwar photograph of New Orleans. 


his citations for gallantry at Corinth and Vicksburg. 
He also stated, “In order to fully comprehend the 
consequences of your decision in such a case, 
particularly if it be unfavorable to the accused, you 
must know the appropriate value and price of a 
Soldier's honor! A Soldier is the only man of all 
men, who feels himself rich indeed, ‘when all but 
life and honor’s lost!’ But to the Soldier All things 
Else sink into insignificance in comparison to his 
honor!”*! He made sure his last remarks recounted 
his “close” relationship with his “friend” General 
Grant, all to no avail. Found guilty on all counts, 
Major General Philip Sheridan dismissed Robinett 
from service. 

However, yet again, this was not to be the end of 
the affair. A letter from the Bureau of Military Justice 
to the Secretary of War indicated, “a more lenient 
opinion in reference to conduct of Capt Robinett” 
was justified and an appeal directly to President 
Johnson, another Freemason, remitted all the charges 
and he was reinstated in January of 1867. The mood 
of the citizenry and the color of his uniform, no 
doubt, exasperated the situation. Undoubtedly, 

Robinett lost control while at DeRussy’s camp. 
Indeed, due to their past relationship, taking 
him to that particular camp must have felt like 
pouring salt into his wounds. However, with 
three courts martial in under a year one can 
understand the willingness of the Department of 
the Gulf and General Sheridan to find Robinett 
totally at fault. In spite of evidence to the contrary, 
the army attributed his actions to intoxication. The 
army failed to recognize that there was something 
psychologically amiss with Robinett. 

After returning to Wilmington, Robinett 
sought the counsel of his family and, once again, 
called upon his powerful friends for assistance. 
Henry’s father went to see Senator Willard 
Saulsbury and Congressman John Nicholson and 
according to Henry, they took “great interest in 
my case.” Henry wrote letters to both men and 
the Senator visited President Johnson, a fellow 
Freemason, three times about the matter. Johnson 
ordered his third court martial mitigated and 
Henry wrote his brother: 


You see I have triumphed most gloriously over my 
enemies. I imagine they will be satisfied to ‘let me 
alone and “Keep hands off” while Andrew Johnson 
is President anyhow. He is a just, fair man, and a 
noble patriot. I have ever had the fullest confidence 
in his fairness, justices and patriotism, and I now 
admire him more than ever before. 
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Robinett returned to New Orleans and 
the Ist U.S. Infantry in February 1867,“Now 
Tama full Captain in my own regiment and a 
“Brevet” Major in the U.S. Army.... I was the 
persecuted of a set of military tyrants and mean, 
unprincipled, and envious beings, miscalled men 
and gentlemen.” In April of 1867, he received 
news that his fiancée, Elsie Sherwood Starr, had 
died and his mood changed. He wanted no more 
of the army and sought an escape via a disability 
discharge relating to his wounding at Corinth. In 
his petition he stated: 


I feel that I have become incapacitated for 
the performance of the duties required of 
a Regimental officer, in this climate. In 
consequence of a wound received in my head.... 
I suffer greatly, at all times, from the effects 
of excessive heat upon my wound, and when 
exposed to the heat of the Sun in this climate my 
suffering is almost unbearable. I can no longer 
endure any considerable mental or physical 
exertion without intense suffering. I have at 
times been affected mentally in a manner which 
admonishes me that farther continued exertion 
and exposure to the excessive heat of the Sun 
in a Southern climate, consequent upon the 
performance of the duties of an officer in the 
Army, may produce the most serious results.33 


The evidence presented by both the current 
surgeons of the Ist U.S., the one that had treated 
him after Corinth, and the Pension Board’s own 
surgeons clearly indicated the Southern climate 
exacerbated his “condition” and all supported his 
request. The board, convened in Philadelphia and 
chaired by General George G. Meade, rejected 
his petition and ordered him to report to the 
Adjutant General for assignment. In expectation 
of being reassigned to a more northern clime, 
Henry reported and was ordered to return to New 
Orleans and the Ist U.S. Infantry which he did in 
January of 1868. 

Upon his return to New Orleans, his friends 
began to notice even more uncharacteristic 
behavior. One officer noted, “From the 4th [of 
January] he was perfectly regular and temperate 
in his habits. Before that time he was absent 
for several months. I know that he did not take 
spirituous liquors during that time. In fact, 
he hardly ever left the Garrison. I remember 
many times getting his pay for him and doing 
various errands for him in the City. He was in 
his room most of the time when not attending 


“His death was caused by a gunshot wound through 
the skull and brain inflicted by his own hand.” 


to Company business.” He was unable to “foot a 
short column of figures, and always when he had 
the slightest mathematical calculation to make, 
became confused and sent for me to help him out 
of his difficulty.’ He would clasp his hands over 
his head and exclaim, “Oh my head, my head, 

it will burst. It is as hot as fire, lam becoming 
demented, and yet none of you believe that lam 
so.” One skeptical friend commented about his 
lamentations, “I believe that he allowed himself to 
so believe, and that he permitted himself to dwell 
upon the matter and pondered upon it until he 
actually became insane. He knew that a wound 
in the head had produced that effect on others, 
and believed that his confusion and loss of mind 
were caused from the wound.” Another however, 
took his comments at face value, “In my opinion 
[the wound] caused his insanity, for there is no 
doubt of him being insane. No officer in the Regt 
that knew him had the slightest doubt as to his 
insanity.’ One of his closest friends, Captain Leslie 
Smith observed his detached demeanor, “I had 
noticed him for some time pervious as being very 
much changed at times would act very singular 
indeed and seemed to be indifferent to what was 
transpiring around him.” On 21 April he was 
ordered to take his company into the field. 

Major Robinett’s servant entered his room 
on the morning of 22 April 1868, to black his 
boots and lay out his clothes. The servant stated, 
“{Robinett] looked at him a moment in a wild 
and terrible manner then turned from him and 
covered his head with the bed clothes.” The 
servant left the room and within a few seconds, a 
pistol shot rang out. Lieutenant Pierce in a letter 
to his father wrote: 


Just after Revelie I heard the report of a pistol 2 or 
3 shrieks and a noise like the falling of a body 
on the floor. I immediately went to the room 
from which the sound proceeded, and saw on 
the floor Captain Robinett. He was on his back, 
his legs were straightened, both arms resting on 
his breast. In his left hand was a Colts Army 
Revolver, the muzzle of which rested near his 
right shoulder. There was a bullet wound in 
the center of his forehead from which blood 
and brain were oozing. He had evidently stood 
before his looking glass, held the revolver in his 
left hand and pulled the trigger with his right 
hand. There is no doubt about him committing 
suicide. The surgeon was sent for but it was of 
no use or could do anything for him.*° 


The surgeon at Jackson Barracks, B.A. 
Clements, wrote, “His death was caused by a 
gunshot wound through the skull and brains 
inflicted by his own hand whilst he was laboring 
under temporary insanity.’ On March 2, 1871, 
he stated, “that he was from time to time under 
my professional care for some weeks just prior to 
his death and that he was in an [unstable] state of 
mind for at least a fortnight before his death.” Was 
the unit commander unaware of this condition? 
If not, why did Clements not notify him? One 
would think the unit surgeon would want to 
notify the command about a soldier so seriously 
impaired. If the command was aware, why did 
they not take action and relieve him of his duties? 
There is no doubt something was wrong with 
Major Robinett and all the signs point toward 
psychological disorders. 

Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) seems 
to leap off the records in this case. Compiling a 
psychiatric diagnosis after the fact always leaves 
room for inaccuracy. The only detailed study of 
PTSD in the Civil War is by Eric T. Dean Jr, Shook 
Over Hell: Post Traumatic Stress, Vietnam, and 
the Civil War.* He examines 
the symptoms of PTSD in the 
context of the retired Civil 
War veterans and Robinett’s 
circumstances seem to fit well. 
John Keegan wrote concerning 
the trauma of combat and its 
effects upon soldiers, “Each 
moment of combat imposes 
a strain so great that men will 
break down in direct relation 
to the intensity and duration 
of their exposure. . .psychiatric 
casualties are as inevitable as 4 
gunshot and shrapnel woundsin “*” 
warfare.” 

Four distinguished U.S. Army psychologists 
assisted me in understanding the condition: Dr. 
Bruce A. Leeson, PhD, Clinical Psychologist; 
Captain Kyle Grohmann, currently immersed 
in suicide research data for the army; Dr. John 
Albrecht, a clinician-researcher “who has been 
focusing on PTSD as long as many folks have 
been in practice;” and Ms. Susanne Jones a 
psychometrician (the measurement of an 
individual's psychological attributes, including the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities a professional might 
need to work in a particular job or profession) 


Y Officers quarters at 
the Jackson Barracks, 
New Orleans. Robinett 
committed suicide in his 
room on the second floor. 
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A Major General Philip 
Sheridan dismissed 
Robinett from the army. 


> President Andrew 
Johnson, a fellow Mason, 
ordered Robinett'’s third 
court martial mitigated. 


Bie 


The army followed “the book” in the case of Robinett, 
but there are times when the book is too inflexible. 


stationed at the Eisenhower Medical Center, Fort 
Gordon, Georgia. * PTSD shares some common 
symptoms with two other conditions: Attention Deficit 
Disorder and MTBI (Mild Traumatic Brain Injury- 
concussion). Henry quite likely experienced MTBI 
during his brush with death. PTSD, in this case was an 
unlikely diagnosis, since there is nothing to suggest any 
reliving of his wounding or excessive preoccupation 
with his wartime experiences. No hyper-vigilance or 
risk aversion is evident, nor is inappropriate appraisal 
of risk when jeopardy would otherwise be negligible 
apparent. There is nothing even remotely to suggest an 
excessive preoccupation with his experiences, another 
significant symptom of PTSD. Certainly, MTBI is a 
much more likely diagnosis in Robinett’s case. He was 
unconscious lying under the gun carriage, his scalp 
pealed halfway back over his head, and most surely 
had a concussion caused by the impact of the ball. 

Toward the end of our discussions Captain 
Grohmann leaned forward and said, “He is a 
narcissist, his letters and behavior point towards 
it” Narcissism is a personality disorder in which 
someone has an excessive fascination with their 
self. Robinett fits most definitely into this category. 
His letters clearly indicate an absorption with self 
and an unawareness of the effect his actions had on 
those around him. 

The fact that Robinett killed himself while 
observing the act in his mirror is an unusual aspect of 
his suicide. Little study has been carried out on suicide 
while looking in a mirror. In Alabama from 1983 
to 1987, for example, there were 334 cases of suicide 
and of those only eleven involved a mirror. Froma 
psychological point of view, the mirror represents the 
“soul’s image?’ Projecting from first person to second 
may be the psychic mechanism that enabled him to 
take his life.” It is likely Robinett was so disappointed 
with himself, his honor so impugned, 
that he punished himself not only 
by taking his life but also watching 
himself die. Finally, did he look in 
the mirror in order to aim at the spot 
where the headaches originated? 
Unfortunately, long-distance 
psychiatry can provide no answers. 

What does the military owe 
its soldiers who decide to remain 
in service to their country after 
the vast majority return to civil 
life after a war? It would seem 
much more than they provided 
Robinett. What role and 
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responsibility did the United States Army and its 
leadership have in Henry Robinett’s demise? Should 
a slot have been found at the rank of Captain in 
another unit? Numerous officers received a reduction 
of more than one grade after the war; Robinett 
simply did not adjust as well as most. There can be 
no doubt that Robinett deserved his first rebuke for 
the confrontation with Major Maloney, but his harsh 
treatment at the hands of the second court martial is 
more questionable. Does an officer of some renown 
deserve dismissal for questionable actions? Two men, 
in a heated confrontation, are unlikely to remember 
exactly what words they uttered. Since the incident 
turned on exact words and neither had corroborating 
witnesses, it is hard to fathom why the judgment was 
so extreme. In addition, it would seem the army could 
have reassigned Robinett to a different unit after this 
confrontation, in order to prevent future animosity. 
The army, no doubt, followed “the book” in the case of 
Robinett but there are times the book is too inflexible, 

If the army surgeons in New Orleans had 
been more proactive in their treatment and had 
discussed Robinett’s condition with his superior 
officers, perhaps they could have prevented his 
collapse or, at the least, had him relieved from 
duty. The army must assume some responsibility 
for his eventual suicide. Our Civil War veterans 
suffered long after the war was over. For Henry, 
and I suspect many others, the words of Sir 
Thomas Moore rang true: 

There's yet a world, where souls are free, 

Where tyrants taint not nature's bliss; — 

If death that world’s bright opening be, 

Oh! who would live a slave in this? ® 
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ENDNOTES 


1. Sir Thomas Moore, After the Battle. 

2. Through the years, DMA has 
transformed numerous times, changing 
into Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
Pennsylvania Military College, PMC 
Colleges, Widener College, and finally 
Widener University. The source of 
early information comes to us from: 
Buxton, Henry J. Pennsylvania Military 
College, The Story of One Hundred 
Years 1821-1921. Chester, PA: 1921 
or Moll, Clarence Russell. A History of 
Pennsylvania Military College. (Ph.D. 


diss. New York University, 1954). Buxton 
cites few sources for verification and Moll 


at times relies excessively upon Buxton. 


Those records that survive are located at 


Widener University Wolfgram Memorial 
Library Archives. An excellent source 
on Civil War DMA is an article written 
by a military history professor of mine at 
PMC, B. Franklin Cooling II. “Delaware 


Military Academy, 1859-1862.” Delaware 


History 14, no. 3 (1971). This project 
would not be complete without noting 
the outstanding support and assistance 
provided by Rebecca Warda, PMC 
Museum Collections Manager , Jan 
Alexander, Reference Librarian and 
University Archivist, and newly minted 
2nd LT Keith Bright, Widener class of 
2009. 

3. The only surviving letters from Henry, 
save this one, were written to his brother 
Theodore “Dorie” and reside at the 
University of the Pacific: Register of 
the Robinette Family Papers, 1845- 
1910, Robinette Family Papers, Mss183, 
Holt-Atherton Department of Special 
Collections, University of the Pacific 
Library. Trisha Pritchard with the Special 
Collections department was a great help 
in getting Henry's letters organized. 

4. Henry Robinette Letter to Theodore 
Robinett, October 24, 1861. Register 
of the Robinette Family Papers, 1845- 
1910, Robinette Family Papers, Mss183, 
Holt-Atherton Department of Special 
Collections, University of the Pacific 
Library. 

5. “The five companies of the regiment in 
the Indian Territory at the outbreak of 
the war—B, C, D, E and F—marched 
to Fort Leavenworth, reaching that post 
May 31, 1861, under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Emory, who 
had been directed (April 17) to collect all 
the troops in the Indian Territory and take 
them to that station. This battalion was 
present at the battle of Wilson's Creek, 


6 
re 
8 


10. 


11. 


Mo., August 10, 1861, losing 80 officers 
and men killed, wounded and missing.” 
Theophilus Francis Rodenbough, William 
L Haskin eds. The Army of the United 
States, Historical Sketches of Staff and 
Line with Portraits of Generals-in-Chief. 
(New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 1896) 
407. 


. Rodenbough, 408. 


Ibid. 


. The best study of the 2nd Texas was 


written by Joseph E Chance, “The 
Second Texas Infantry: From Shiloh to 
Vicksburg.” Austin, Texas: Eakin Press, 
1984, This unit played a significant role 
on both the successe of Henry Robinett 
and his ultimate failure and would 

cross paths with Robinett and his 1st 

US Infantry twice at both Corinth and 
Vicksburg where the 2nd Texas would 
ultimately surrender. 

U.S. War Department. A Compilation 

of the Official Record of the Union and 
Confederate Armies. Washington: GPO, 
1880-1901. Series |--Volume XVII/1 [S# 
24] p. 160. Hereafter referred to as OR. 
Elements of the 6th and 9th Texas, the 
35th Mississippi, and the 42nd Alabama 
were attached to the 2nd TX for the 
assault. His force amounted to perhaps 
seven to eight hundred men, a “handful 
of dauntless men” according to Monroe F. 
Cockrell’s The Lost Account of the Battle 
of Corinth. 

William P. Rogers was raised on a 
plantation in Aberdeen, MS. Studied 
medicine and graduated at 21 then 
abandoned his practice to study law. 

He served in the Mexican War with Co. 
K (Tombigbee Guards) 1st Miss. Reg. 
(Mississippi Rifles) commanded by Col. 
Jeff Davis. [Handbook of Texas Online. 
Rogers, William Peleg] According to 
Cozzens, Rogers and Davis had a deep 
seated animosity that almost led to a duel 
during the Mexican War that Zachary 
Taylor prevented. [Cozzens, 254] Rogers 
gained a reputation for bravery during 
the capture of Monterrey with Gen. 
Zachary Taylor watching. President 
Taylor appointed Rogers US Consul in 
Vera Cruz for four years. He later settled 
in Texas in 1851 at Washington-on-the 
Brazos, then Houston in 1859. Rogers 
was a cousin of Sam Houston's wife and 
a close personal friend. He felt secession 
was not right but felt deep loyalty to the 
South. Davis offered him command of 1st 
TX Inf. in VA which he rejected, preferring 
to help defend Texas, and accepted a 
junior command in 2nd TX. Davis held 

a deep-seated grudge for his rejection 


12. 


—— = — 


and refused to promote Rogers despite 
numerous recommendations to do so. | 
For an excellent discussion of bayonet 
tactics and their effects see Brent 
Nosworthy's “The Bloody Crucible of 
Courage: Fighting Methods and Combat 
Experience of the Civil War.” New York: 
Carroll & Graf, 2003. 


13. Another good work on the Battle of Corinth 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. While this is a very rapid progression, it 


18. 


19. Family Papers, December 2, 1863 letter to 


20. Simon, John Y. The Papers of Ulysses S. 


is Peter Cozzens’, “The Darkest Days of 
the War: The Battles of luka & Corinth.” 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1997. For an excellent study of 

field fortifications see Hess, Earl J. “Field 
Armies and Fortifications in the Civil War.” 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 2005. 

OR, SERIES I--VOLUME XVII/1 [S# 24] p. 
248. 

Dossman, Steven Nathaniel. Campaign for 
Corinth: Blood in Mississippi. Abilene, TX: 
McWhiney Foundation Press, 2006, 119. 
Letters Received by the Commission of 
the Adjutant General's Office, 1861-1870; | 
(National Archives Microfilm Publication 
Main Series, Roll 578); 1867, 214-279. 


was and still is not unusual for a lodge to 
suspend normal procedures for a man 
temporarily home from war. In another 
occurrence Daniel Citron, a member of the 
Lodge and Historic Site Manager, Auburn 
Heights Preserve indicated, “| have seen | 
this before with a soldier in Jackson Lodge. 
The first commander of Fort Delaware, 
Captain A. A. Gibson, petitioned to join 

the lodge. Two months later, he received 
all three degrees on the same night. The 
lodge had received a special dispensation 
to do this. Looking at the timing of it, it 
was because Capt. Gibson knew he was 
going to be transferred to Washington 

D.C. and wanted to become a mason in 
Jackson Lodge because he was so moved 
by their Masonic funeral service for the 

first Confederate POW that died at Fort 
Delaware.” | am deeply indebted to Robert 
Benson, Worshipful Master of the Lafayette 
Lodge, as well as his brothers in the lodge 
for his assistance with this project. 

Records of the Office of the Judge | 
Advocate General Court Martial Case 
Files, 1809-1894; (National Archives record | 
Group 153, File OO-1898. The letter 
written November 23, 1865 indicated his 
original report did not reach General Grant 
nor was it included in the Ors. 


Theodore Robinett. 


Grant. Volume 11. June 1 — August 15, 
1864. Carbondale, IL: Southern Illinois 
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> Robinett’s grave 
in the Chalmette 
National Cemetery, 
New Orleans. 


University Press, 1982, p. 455. 


21. Letters Received by the Commission 


22. 


of the Adjutant General's Office, 1863- 
1870; (National Archives Microfilm 
Publication M1064, Roll 125); 1865, 
$389—S597. 

Family Papers, July 25, 1865 letter to 
Theodore Robinett. 


23. There are a few studies of Louisiana 


and New Orleans during this period: 
Henry Clay Warmouth, War, Politics, 
and Reconstruction: Stormy Days in 
Louisiana. Columbia, SC: University of 
South Carolina Press, 2006 [This is the 
memoirs of carpetbagger Warmouth 
who was elected governor in 1868 and 
eventually impeached in 1873.]. James 
G. Hollandsworth, Jr. An Absolute 
Massacre: The New Orleans Race 
Riot of July 30, 1866. Baton Rouge, 
LA; Louisiana State University, 2001. 
James K. Hogue, Uncivil War: Five New 
Orleans Street Battles and the Rise and 
Fall of Radical Reconstruction. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University 
Press, 2006. Ted Tunnell, Crucible of 
Reconstruction: War, Radicalism, and 
Race in Louisiana 1862-1877. Baton 
Rouge, LA: Louisiana State University, 
1984. Each of these works presents 
interesting aspects of reconstruction 
New Orleans and the effect the 
stationing of United States troops had 
upon the citizenry. 


24. Tunnell, 20. 
25. Letters Received by the Commission 


of the Adjutant General's Office, 1863- 
1870; (National Archives Microfilm 
Publication M1064, Roll 121); 1865, 
R755 — R919. 


26. “Isaac D. DeRussy was born in 1840 


at Fort Monroe, Virginia. He began 
his service as a Second Lieutenant 
with the 1st United States Infantry 
and by the end of the Civil War was a 
Captain. He participated in the siege 
of Corinth in May and June of 1862 
and was brevetted Major in 1865 for 
faithful and meritorious service during 
the war. He also served with the 4th, 
14th and 11th United States Infantry 
regiments. While commanding the 
11th regiment as a Colonel, he also 
commanded Fort Huachuca, Arizona, 
in 1891 and 1892. On 10 August 1898 
he led his regiment against Spanish 
forces near Hormiguero, Puerto Rico. 
He was retired on 1 April 1902 as 

a brigadier general and died on 17 
February 1923 in New York City. He 
was buried in Section 3 of Arlington 
National Cemetery.” http://www. 


arlingtoncemetery.net/idderussy.htm. 
27. The complete transcript and supporting 
documents for the Robinett’s second court | 
martial are here: Records of the Office of the 
Judge Advocate General Court Martial Case 
Files, 1809-1894; (National Archives Record 
Group 153, File MM-3435. 
28. Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori is a 
line from the Roman poet Horace’s Odes 
(1.2.13). 
Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori: How 
sweet and fitting it is to die for one's country: 
mors et fugacem persequitur virum Death 
pursues the man who flees, 
nec parcit inbellis iuventae Spares not the 
hamstrings or cowardly backs 
poplitibus timidove tergo. Of battle-shy 
youths. 
The phrase can be found at the front 
entrance to the Arlington Memorial 
Amphitheater at the Arlington National 
Cemetery. It is also found on the second 
monument of the Point Lookout Confederate 
Cemetery in Point Lookout, MD, and at the 
Confederate Cemetery in the Manassas 
Battlefield National Park. 
The Varieties Theatre was one of the most 
important playhouses in New Orleans 
also known as Placide’s “Varieties,” which 
stood on Gravier, between Carondelet and 
Baronne, near the site of the present Cotton 
Exchange. Varieties Alley still preserves its 
name. The house opened in 1849 under 
the management of Tom Placide, who was 
himself an actor, and not infrequently took 
part in the plays that he produced. Built by 
an association known as the “Varieties Club,” 
which came into existence in 1849, and 
was connected with another dramatic club, 
the Histrionics, the origin of which has been 
traced back as far as the year 1840. The 
theater burned in 1854 and was rebuilt the 
next year, opening under the management of 
Dion Boucicault, who called it “The Gaiety.” 
It regained its old name and burned again 
in 1870. The proprietors now changed the 
location of their theater, purchasing land 
in Canal Street and Dauphine, where the 
Maison Blanche now stands. http://penelope. 
uchicago.edu/Thayer/E/Gazetteer/Places/ 
America/United_States/Louisiana/New _ 
Orieans/_Texts/KENHNO/45*.htmi 
30. Records of the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General Court Martial Case Files, 1809- 
1894; (National Archives Record Group 153, 
File OO-1898. | 
31. Records of the Office of the Judge Advocate 
General Court Martial Case Files, 1809- 
1894; (National Archives Record Group 153, 
File OO-1898. Robinett quotes from After 
The Battle, a poem written by Sir Thomas 
Moore. This project only came about due to 


29. 


32. 


33. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


a partial research grant from American 
Military University to which | owe 

a debt of thanks. | am also deeply 
indebted to Vonnie Zullos of Horse 
Soldiers Research. As a fulltime 
military historian under contract to 

the U.S. Army, without her numerous 
trips to the National Archives on my 
behalf this project would not exist in its 
current form. 

The phrase “when all but life and 
honor's lost!" comes from After the 
Battie Sir Thomas Moore 

Family Papers, February 13, 1867 
letter to Theodore Robinett. 

Letters Received by the Commission 
of the Adjutant General's Office, 1861- 
1870; (National Archives Microfilm 
Publication Main Series, Roll 578); 
1867, 214-279. 


. Records of the Veterans Administration. 


Department of the Interior: Pension 
Office. Record Group 15, Certificate 

# 153431. Henry's father applied for a 
pension from the government claiming 
his son was his sole source of income. 
Within the file are numerous supporting 
documents, checks issued on the National 
Bank of New Orleans from his son that is 
quite unique. He was granted a pension 
of $17/month in 1871. 


. Ibid. 
. Dean, Eric T. Jr. Shook Over Hell 


Post-Traumatic Stress: Vietnam, 

and the Civil War. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1997. 

Keegan, John, The Face of Battle. 
(New York: Random House, 1976), p. 
329. 

Dr. Leeson informed me before 

our discussions: “We do need to 

be absolutely clear that we come 

as individuals and speak each for 
ourselves. We do not represent the 
U.S. Army, Eisenhower Army Medical 
Center or Fort Gordon. We are 
coming to address issues raised by 
an historic individual in light of current 
research and scientific understanding. 
Nothing we say can be used to draw 
inferences, conclusions or make 
statements about the current situation 
in the U.S. Armed Forces, nor can any 
statement be allowed about Soldiers in 
the current conflicts.” 

Riddick, LeRoy, Pamela G. Mussel, 
Gary D. Cumberland. “The Mirror’s 
Use in Suicide.” The American Journal 
of Forensic Medicine and Pathology. 
Volume 10, Issue 1, 1989. 


40. After the Battle, Sir Thomas Moore 
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| |,.800-605-8280 
BAND MUSIC 
| The 37th GEORGIA BAND 


announces a new series or CD albumns! 


Each CD runs 1 hr. or longer, with Confederate 
and/or Union music played on period instruments. | 


For CD-1 only the price is $18.00 each plus $2.60 S&H. 
(Georgians add $1.26 tax.) All other CDs are boxed in 
pairs: CDs 2 & 3 or CDs 4 & 5 is $ 36,00 plus $5.20 S&H. 
(Georgians add $2.52 tax.) 

Allow 2 to 4 weeks for delivery. (Non-US checks must be 
draw on American banks; no foreign money orders please.) 


CD 1: The Bandmaster’s Favorites 
CD2: Rebel Rousers and Concert Classics 


CD3: Serenade in Blue 
15% code 
Contact 37th Regt. Band, 766 Riverhill Drive, NS1110 
Athens, GA 30606. Ph: (706) 543-4559 
http://netnik.com/37 gaband 


Fugawee.com 


NORTH & SOUTH Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 
ADVERTISING Since 1938, Buying and Selling... 


Books, Autographs, Manuscnpts, Documents, 
Reach thousands of Original Photographs, Prints, 
eos P; ys, and Scul : 
students o the Civil War sa lc cael 
in “the gold standard of Pertaining To... 


ae a 5 The Civil War, Lincolniana, U.S. Presidency, 
Civil War magazines U.S. Military History, and Political History 


—contact Kathy Poulter Reach Us At... 


357 West Chicago Ave. Chicago, IL 60610 
si (559) 855 8639 or at 312/944-3085 @ Fax 312/944-5549 


kathypoulter@netptc.net. <www.ALincolnBookShop.com> 


Reb Acres 


Specializing in Civil War Memorabilia 
-Bought and Sold- 
-Priced right for the beginning collector- 
Send three 1“ class stamps for a 


complimentary catalog 
S. Coleman & Company 
P.O. Box 215 - Raphine, VA 24472 
540-377-2057 


E-mail: scoleman@rebacres.com 
A wide variety of authentic Civil War collectibles 
Check out our on-line catalog at www.rebacres.com 


A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH AN UNUSUAL FOCUS... 


“THE WAR 


OF THE 


WEST 


FEATURING 
BOTH THE 


NORTH**’ SOUTH! 


e WILDLIFE MUSEUM 
¢ Mid America Museum 
¢ Women’s Civil War 

Museum 


310 E. Broadway 
Bardstown, KY 
502-349-0291 
HOURS: 10:00AM - 5:00PM 


www.civil-war-museum.org 


Manufacturer of: 
Full Scale, Authentic 
Reproduction Artille 


STEEN CANNONS 


For catalong send $7.00 
3409 - 13th Street 
Ashland, KY 41102 
Phone / Website: 
606-326-1188 
www.steencannons.com 


CIVIL WARAUTOGRAPHS, 
LETTERS, DIARIES, STAMPS, 
CURRENCY 


_L-.,.. Price list upon request. 
Top prices paid for 

quality material. 

BRIAN & MARIA GREEN 

P.O. Box 1816 NS 

| Kernersville, NC 27285-1816 


336-993-5100 


Website: www.bmgcivilwar.com 
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STARVING THE SOUTH: 
How the North Won the Civil War 
by Andrew F. Smith (St. Martin’s Press, 
April 2011, 277 pages, $27.99, ISBN 978- 

0-312-60181-2) 


Andrew Smith, a faculty member at 
the New School in Brooklyn and author 
of many books on culinary history, has 
turned his attention to the Civil War 
and in doing so produced a first-rate 
volume that adds a new dimension to 
our understanding of the war. Others 
have pointed to facets of the subject— 
the bread riots, the unequal distribution 
of food within the Confederacy, the 
hunger of the soldiers, etc—but Smith 


brings it all together, so that the reader | 


comes to appreciate the interplay of the 
failure to exempt skilled railroad work- 
ers from conscription, the laissez-faire 
ideology that precluded central direction 


of the railroads or adequate oversight of | 


blockade running, the introduction of 
impressment and the resultant hoard- 
ing, speculation and corruption, and the 
ruinous policies that fueled inflation. 
In short, the managerial inadequacy of 
the plantation-owning class, who largely 
controlled the government, and their 
failure to mobilize their society for war. 
Problems of inadequate distribution 
of food that might have been solved— 
if they had even been addressed—in 
1862 were beyond solution in 1863 and 
reached crisis proportions in 1864. 

A particularly telling chapter is de- 


_ voted to the Northern (civilian) plan 
in 1864 to provide traditional fare, and | 


plenty of it, for the men of the Army of 
the Potomac for Thanksgiving. Money 
was donated, food purchased, distribu- 


tion organized, and the resultant feast | 


was a major morale-booster for the men 
in blue. Piqued, the secessionists deter- 
mined to provide a similar treat for their 
soldiers in Virginia, in the form of a 


| 


magnificent New Year’s meal. The Rich- 
mond Examiner predicted “the biggest 
barbecue ever gotten up on this conti- 


nent” would be provided to the troops | 


on “a table twenty miles long.” Despite 
the planning, prepared food, contribu- 
tions, good intentions, optimistic pro- 
jections, and positive reports, the dinner 


was a bust. One soldier described the “3 | 
or 4 bites of bread and 3 bites of meat” as | 


“quite a snack for a feast.” Others called 
it “a complete fizzle,” a “grand farce,” 
and a “complete failure.” Many received 
nothing. Two days later the Richmond 
Examiner claimed that speculators had 
ended up with much of the money col- 
lected. Morale in the ranks plummeted. 
Starving the South is an eye-opening 
book about how an agrarian nation 


failed even in its most elementary task— | 


feeding its people. Beautifully written, 
I commend this book to all those inter- 
ested in understanding why the Confed- 
eracy lost the war. 

—Keith Poulter 


SS 


Robert E. Lee and the Fall of the 
Confederacy, 1863-1865 

By Ethan S. Rafuse (Lanham: Rowman 

& Littlefield Publishers, 2008. Pp. 282, 
$34.95, ISBN 0-7425-5125-3). 


General Robert E. Lee assumed 


command of the Army of Northern | 
Virginia on June 1, 1862. Over the next | 


eleven months under Lee’s command the 
Confederate army won a series of victories 
along the Peninsula, at Second Manassas, 
Fredericksburg, and Chancellorsville. 
Despite the battlefield success, however, 
nearly three years later, on April 9, 1865, 
General Lee, compelled to yield to “over- 
whelming numbers and resources,” sur- 
rendered his army at Appomattox Court 
House. How Lee’s Army of Northern 
Virginia went from soaring success to col- 
lapse within a period of three years has 
been the subject of extensive historical 
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| debate. In Robert E. Lee and the Fall of the 


Confederacy, Ethan Rafuse follows Lee's 
army from success at Chancellorsville in 
May 1863, to surrender at Appomattox in 
April 1865. To explain the collapse of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, Rafuse ex- 


amines the strategic, operational, logistic, | 


and political factors contributing to Lee’s 
surrender. 

The majority of Rafuse’s work offers 
a traditional examination of the final two 
years of the Army of Northern Virginia’s 
campaigns. In the last chapter Rafuse 
explores factors contributing to Lee’s 
surrender. Using the North’s superior 
resources and numbers explanation as a 
starting point, Rafuse argues that though 
the North’s overwhelming resources did 
contribute to the Confederacy’s collapse 


such an explanation is too simplistic. | 


Because the North enjoyed superior 
resources and numbers, Confederate 
independence would be won, not by a 
strategy of conventional attrition, but by 
a strategy of exhaustion. Rafuse argues 
that the majority of northerners contin- 
ued to support the war and their “un- 
shaken resolve to preserve the Union” 
made the South’s strategy of exhaustion 
an “exercise in futility” (256). 

Rafuse offers a well balanced ac- 
count of the Confederacy’s collapse by 
exploring both internal and external 
factors leading to Appomattox. General 
Lee’s battlefield success was determined, 
in part, by circumstances in the Union 
army and in Washington D.C. Rafuse 
contends that poor civil-military re- 
lations constrained the Army of the 
Potomac and allowed Lee’s forces to 
enjoy battlefield victories. “Incessant 
meddling” from President Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration and the imposition of the 
“headquarters doctrine” prevented the 
Army of the Potomac’s high command 
from maneuvering to the Confederacy’s 
vulnerable point—the James River. 
General Ulysses Grant’s ability to “neu- 
tralize the influence of Washington” al- 
lowed him to pursue a relentless strategy 
in the Overland Campaign and conduct 


operations along the James River (260). | 


Grant’s campaigns of 1864 and 1865 
forced Lee to abandon his preferred 
strategy of maneuver, and fight defen- 
sively around Richmond. By the spring 
of 1865 as the Army of the Potomac ma- 
neuvered closer to Richmond, the will of 
Lee and the Confederate people to main- 


tain the war effort was “gone” because | out to offenders did not always serve as | brothers fought in some of the most 


the “Yankees had crushed it” (261). 
—Jennifer M. Murray 
Auburn University 
_ 
Baring the Iron Hand: 
Discipline in the Union Army 
by Ramold, Steven J. (DeKalb: North- 
ern Illinois University Press, 2010, ISBN 
978-0-87580-408-8. $40.00) 


Although topics related to discipline 
have been touched on in many studies 
of the armies and the common soldier, 
Steven Ramold is the first historian to 
thoroughly examine the subject in its 
own right. The central theme of Baring 
the Iron Hand is the persistent tension 
between citizen-soldiers and military 
authority. Freedom-loving individu- 
alists used to running their own lives 
inevitably clashed with the demands of 
their officers as well as established tradi- 
tions of military justice. Ideas of man- 
hood, conventional morality, and war- 
time demands also shaped the behavior 
of enlisted men and officers alike, espe- 
cially when West Pointers commanded 
volunteers. 

Ramold points out how many sol- 
diers simply tried to live as they had as 
civilians with entirely predictable results. 
Anyone fascinated by various forms of 
human misbehavior will find plenty of 
examples throughout the book. Fights 
and brawls—often fueled by alcohol— 
became commonplace in the camps. 
Attempts to control drinking, gambling, 
and other vices met with at best partial 
success. Insubordination took various 
forms, ranging from straggling, to ma- 
lingering, to mockery, to assaults on of- 
ficers. And for soldiers who for whatever 
reason could never conform to military 
discipline, there was always desertion. 
That particular evil—exacerbated by 
bounty jumping—plagued Union armies 
throughout the war though it was often 
dealt with rather leniently. 

Based on a sample of some five thou- 
sand courts-martial and various other 
primary sources, Ramold thoroughly 
dissects military justice, offering excellent 
descriptions of procedures and revealing 
details about individual cases. The “flex- 
ibility, leniency, and individuality” (p. 
342) of these proceedings belied stereo- 
types about military justice. By the same 
token a range of punishments meted 


a deterrent. Men who had witnessed an 
execution described the event and their 
own reaction in considerable detail, often 
casting doubts on both its justice and ef- 
fectiveness. 

Even veteran students of the Civil 
War will find fresh information in these 
pages. Although overly long sentences 
and paragraphs sometimes slow the 
pace, Baring the Iron Hand is a deeply 
researched and quite useful monograph 
that fills a significant gap in the literature. 

—George C. Rable 

University of Alabama 

ee 

Lincoln’s Veteran Volunteers Win 
the War: The Hudson Valley’s 
Ross Brothers and the Union 

Fight for Emancipation 
by D. Reid Ross. (SUNY Press, 2008, 450 
pp, ISBN 978-0-7914-7461-3, $35.00) 


I have tremendous respect for D. 
Reid Ross’s effort in writing his book on 
the four Ross brothers and their com- 
rades. Like many descendants of Civil 
War soldiers, Ross heard family stories 
passed down through the generations. 
Ross did not have much to go on besides 
the oral stories—only a seventeen page 
post war memoir written by his grand- 
father and six war-time letters written 
by his grandfather and three brothers. 
His curiosity to learn more about his 
ancestors and separate fact from fiction 
gradually consumed him and he spent 
thirty years researching. 

His research led him to the conclu- 
sion that the Union Veteran Volunteers 
and three-year regiments played a major 
role in winning the war. About 200,000 
Union men chose to become long term 
volunteers. They would fight in more 
battles and since they were often at or 
near the hottest spot on the major bat- 
tlefields, these units suffered the highest 
casualty rates. Three of the four Ross 
brothers fought in these long term units 
and the fourth brother joined as soon as 
he turned eighteen and fought for the 
remainder of the war. Ross develops this 
important story as well as what motivat- 
ed the Ross brothers and other veteran 
soldiers to fight. 

However, sometimes the story of 
the Ross brothers and the contributions 
of the Veteran Volunteers get lost in the 
huge amount of tactical detail. The Ross 


complicated and confusing battles of the 
war—Stones River, Chickamauga, and 
the Wilderness. At times the book loses 
focus as it goes into extreme tactical 
detail at the divisional level. I greatly ad- 
mire Ross’s thorough research and am- 
bitious effort, but a simpler story might 
have been better. 

There are a couple of historical er- 
rors. The 12th Corps did not take the 
Orange Plank Road to Chancellorsville 
as stated on page 74. During the Chan- 
cellorsville Campaign, two divisions of 
Longstreet’s Corps were in southeast Vir- 
ginia, not North Carolina, as also stated 
on page 74. Jackson’s famous march at 
Chancellorsville occurred during the 
day of May 2, not during the night of 
May 1-2 as stated on page 75. On page 
183, he states that Lank Ross’s company 
had over 700 casualties during the war, 
almost 54% of the company. He must 
mean Lank’s regiment. On pages 222 
and 223, he states that Warren led the 
6th Corps at Wilderness, Warren com- 
manded the 5th Corps. 

There is much to admire about this 
ambitious book and many readers will 
enjoy it. Eight readers have posted com- 
ments on Amazon’s website and all eight 
gave the book the maximum five stars. 

—Mac Wyckoff 


Stephen R. Taaffe, Commanding 
Lincoln’s Navy: Union Naval 
Leadership During the Civil War. 
Annapolis, MD: Naval Institute Press, 2009. 


The U.S. Navy played a key role in 
the Civil War, helping to win some of 
the conflict’s key battles, including Forts 
Henry and Donelson in February 1862, 
Shiloh in April 1862, New Orleans in 
April-May 1862, Vicksburg in July 1863, 
Mobile Bay in August 1864, and Fort 
Fisher in January 1865. In this impor- 
tant book, Stephen R. Taaffe, professor 
of history at Stephen F. Austin State 
University, examines the roles played by 
Union naval commanders. 

Understandably, President Abraham 
Lincoln devoted most of his time spent 
on military matters to the army, con- 
sidered to be the key to a Union victory. 
Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles 
and his able assistant, Gustavus V. Fox, 
carried on the naval war largely on their 
own, determining strategy and selecting 
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key commanders. The task facing Welles 
was daunting. At the outset he had only 
several dozen warships available to op- 


erate against more than 3,500 miles of | 


Confederate coastline, and for much of 
this distance the outer banks presented 


a double coastline. The Mississippi and _ 


its tributary rivers added another 3,615 
miles, and sounds, bayous, rivers, and 
inlets along the Atlantic and Gulf coasts 
constituted another 2,000 miles. The 
Union was also handicapped by the fact 
that the largest Southern ports boasted 
substantial defensive works. 

Welles and Fox plunged into the 
task. They secured merchant ships and 
oversaw their conversion into warships, 
and they embarked on a major naval 


building program that would see the | 


U.S. Navy grow to second in size only 
to that of Great Britain. They also had 
to secure the officers and seamen for 
the new ships and establish a vast lo- 
gistical network to keep them supplied. 
Welles set strategic objectives and ap- 
pointed (and removed) commanders 
to accomplish these goals. Welles was 
a good judge of character, and he and 
Fox for the most part made excellent 
personnel decisions. As Taaffe notes, 
unlike the Union Army, which had a 
number of political appointees to high 
command, Welles’ task was made easier 
in that all of the senior naval officers 
were professionals. The vast majority 
of men selected for squadron command 
performed well. One could argue that, 
throughout the war, the navy was not 
only better led but made fewer strategic 
mistakes than did the Union army. 
Taaffe begins with a chapter treating 
Welles and his role in the development 
of naval policy. He then moves through 
the naval operations, emphasizing com- 
mand decisions. During the course 
of the war, the U.S. Navy had nineteen 
commanders of its six important naval 
squadrons. Individuals receiving special 
attention include Charles Stringham, 
Francis Du Pont, Andrew Foote, Henry 
Bell, Phillips Lee, Charles Davis, David 
Farragut, Henry Thatcher, Charles 
Wilkes, John Dahlgren, and David 
Porter. Unlike principal Union army 
commanders, most of them remain 
largely unknown to the American pub- 
lic today because they worked in the 
relative obscurity of the blockade opera- 
tions. Taaffe is perhaps hardest on Du 


Pont, who failed to realize Welles’ cher- 
ished goal of taking Charleston by naval 
assault. Dahlgren, his replacement, also 
failed, and it is hard to imagine how 
this task could have been accomplished 
without army cooperation. 

Taaffe has carefully mined the pri- 
mary documents, including the thirty- 
volume Official Records of the Union 
And Confederate Navies in the War of 
the Rebellion and important archival 
collections, but also the memoirs and 
secondary works. Taaffe’s well-written 
study is enhanced by a number of excel- 
lent illustrations, while maps scattered 
throughout the text show the locations 
of important naval actions. 

—Spencer C. Tucker 
Lexington, Virginia 
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Heroes and Cowards is an ambi- 
tious, quantitative study of soldier mo- 
tivation; it draws conclusions that carry 
significance well beyond the subject at 
hand. Working from Robert Fogel’s me- 
ticulously compiled database of 41,000 
white and black Union soldiers, Dora L. 
Costa and Matthew E. Kahn offer sta- 
tistical answers to a number of thorny 
questions. Ever since the pioneering 
works of Bell Wiley, historians have ex- 
amined motivation, performance, and 
morale largely by culling material from 
the diaries and letters of the men them- 
selves. This admittedly impressionistic 
and often scattershot approach has ob- 
vious limitations, limitations that could 
presumably be remedied by a more sci- 
entific, statistical analysis. 

It would be easy to accuse the au- 
thors of committing the quantitative 
fallacy: what counts is what can be 
counted. And like other quantifiers, 
they huff and puff a bit too much about 
technique; so too their statistical con- 
clusions need to be presented in a clear- 
er and more organized way. Yet they 
nicely incorporate secondary works as 
well as apt quotations from soldiers 
to give their statistical analysis a more 
human face. Their central concern is 
the effect of “social networks” on sol- 
dier behavior, and their work is deeply 
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indebted to sociological classics such 
as Robert Putnam’s Bowling Alone. In 
Costa and Kahn’s view, the relationship 
between the soldiers, their home com- 
munities, and their companies went far 
toward predicting behavior in camp, 
battle, and in prison. 

Heroes and Cowards examines the 
soldiers’ experiences in relationship 
to their social networks. The authors 
measure the unit cohesion and effec- 
tiveness of Civil War companies with 
desertion rates. The findings are inter- 
esting: the “best” soldiers tended to be 
older, native-born or Irish, better edu- 
cated, and wealthier men who served 
in companies with men from the same 
community and of similar age and oc- 
cupational status. The more diverse 
the company, the higher the desertion 
rate. For the United States Colored 
Troops, former slaves were somewhat 
better soldiers than free blacks, and as 
with white soldiers, more homogenous 
companies were better companies. 

Those soldiers taken prisoner with a 
larger number of comrades were more 
likely to survive. And the same char- 
acteristics that correlated with soldiers’ 
performance also affected how prison- 
ers fared in the camps. In short, what- 
ever the experiences and fates of vari- 
ous soldiers and their companies, Costa 
and Kahn conclude that social networks 
were of prime importance. Even after 
the war, soldiers decided to settle— 
whether in their home communities 
or elsewhere—based on their wartime 
performance and hometown character- 
istics. Some communities ostracized 
deserters and others didn’t. These same 
factors influenced the complex transi- 
tion of slaves into freemen, though here 
the data is not quite so rich. 

As the authors duly note, Civil 
War soldiers preferred to interact with 
people like themselves. Few of their 
conclusions will probably surprise stu- 
dents of the Civil War, but they carry 
some fascinating and potentially unset- 
tling implications for twenty-first cen- 
tury Americans. It unfortunately takes 
Costa and Kahn about the half the book 
to set up their argument so readers may 
grow impatient, but there is a payoff 
and one that will profit future studies 
of Civil War soldiers. 

—University of Alabama 
George C. Rable 
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